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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Residing ata distance from the press, the Editor has been unable 
to superintend its correction, a few typographical errors have therefore, 
unavoidably crept in, the most important oF which are noticed in the 
Errata at the end of the volume. 


Had he not been under an engagement with the Publisher to complete 
the Work within a given time he flatters himself, it would have been 
found more worthy, the extensive Patronage bestowed upon it; in his 
exertions, however, to render it as extensively useful as possible, inthe 
limited period allowed for its completion, he has endeavoured by judi- 
cious condensation and mnlormicy of arrangement, to embody every re- 
cent improvement and trusts no fact of importance has been omitted, or 
the utility of the work in the slightest degree sacrificed to the introduc- 
tion of novelty ;—that it is susceptible of considerable improvement no 
one can be more fully sensible than himself, but should the volume in its 
present state in any degree contribute to the advancement of the Agri- 
cultural interest of his Country, the Editor will be amply repaid for any 
labor or pains bestowed on its execution. 


November, Srd. 1880. 





PUBLISHER’S PREFACE. 


His Grace, the Duke of Bedford presented to him a silver Cup, 
in the year 1805, as a token of acknowledgement for the improve- 
ment of the Soath Down Sheep. The Board of Agriculture also, on 
May 14th, 1819, awarded to him the Gold Medal for the ‘best caltivated 
Farm in Sussex.’ Several Medals at various periods, have been pre- 
sented to him for the exhibitions of his breed of Sheep at Smithfield. 


After nearly sixty years peace as an Agricalenrist, in 1829, he 
retired from business, followed by the praises of the Rich and the gratitude 
of the Poor (in whose behalfhe spoke, several times, as a witness before 
the House of Commons). A meeting was convened in August of the 
same year, when the principal Agriculturists of Sussex, &. presented 
to him a Silver Tureen, for which a subscription had been previously 
raised, signed by one hundred and eighty-one individuals, “for the zeal, 
he had at all times evinced, for upwards of half a century, and his 
readiness to come forward on every occasion, to promote the cause of 
Agriculture, and particularly to improve the Breed of South Down 
Sheep.” In addition to the piece of plate, a Portrait of himself was 
presented to his Family. painted by Lonsdale, a cupy of which accompa- 
nies this work as a Frontispiece. 


In conclusion, the Publisher feels that his thanks are likewise 
due to the following Nobleman and Gentlemen, for their kind commu- 
nications, to which have been of the greatest value to the Work : 





‘The Right Hoo, the Earl of Egremont, Cuthbert W. Johnson, Eaq. 
Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart., MP. Mr. Jubb. 
HW, E. Blyth, Eoq. W. King, M.D. 
Mr. Cameron. Mr. Nicols. 
5.ML. Cripps, Eaq. Damper Parks, Esq., F.H.S. 
A. Ellis, Eeq. T. Rennie, Eeq. A.M. A.L.S. 
Joba Eliman, Esq. G. Sinchir, Eeq., F.L.8. F.HS. 
M.D. P. Skene, Faq. 
nell. Mr. Skinner. 
bbs. T. H, Smith, Esq, 
, Harrison, Eaq. P.H.8. Mr. Stephenson. 
Mr. Hitchens. W. Thomson, Eoq. 
Mr J P. Hilder J. W. Woollgar, aq, F,R.S. & A.8. 


G. W. Jobnson, Esq., F.L.8. Z.8.& H.8. 

The extensive support, which the Publisher has received, from his 
Subscribers, has induced him, in addition to binding the Work, to pre- 
pare a copious Index, accompanied with an Addenda, which will be 
presented, gratnitously, at a future period, and which will contain such 
alterations and additions, as his numerous readers may suggest.* 


Trusting, the favorable auspices, under which he sends the Library 
of Agricultural and Horticultural Knowledge to the Reader, may be found 
to assist the object for which it was published, the promulgation of prac- 
Ucal facts, he begs to 

Subscribe himself, 
The Public’s Obedient Servant, 
JOHN BAXTER. 


87 High Street, Lewes, 
November, 10th. 1880. 


oO 
The Publisher will feel particularly obliged, by an early transmission by Post of any sug- 
gestions or improvements on the various subjects embodied in the present volume. 
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ACRE. 


Tue standard measure for estimating the quantity of land: it is divided 
into four roods, and each rood into forty perches. 

By an ordinance of the thirty-third ties of Edward the First, (1304), 
the dimensions of an acre of land are curiously set forth, thus:— 
‘When an acre containeth in length x. perches, then it shull be in breadth 
xvi. perches; when in length xi. perches, then in breadth xiv. perches, 
half a perch, and three quarters of a foot ;” and so on, up to forty-five 
perches in length, as if land measuring was then scarcely known. The 
table, for such it is, thus set forth by authority, exhibits errors of calcu- 
lation, which would now disgrace a school-boy. 

By the Act (passed in 1824), for the equalization of weights and mea- 
sures throughout the United Kingdom, which is in this respect confirmatory 
of the old law of England, “ the rood of land shall contain 1,210 square 
yards, and the acre of land 4,840 square yards, being one hundred and 
sing panare perches, poles, or rods.” 

er measures have, to a greater or less extent, prevailed in different 
parts of the country, under the same denomination of acre, thus :— 

In Devonshire and part of Somerset, five yards (instead of five and a 
half) have been reckoned to a perch ; in Cornwall, six yards, (anciently 
called the woodland perch); in Lancashire, seven yards; in Cheshire and’ 
Staffordshire, eight yards; in the Isle of Purbeck and some other parts 
of Devonshire, fifteen feet and one inch. In the common fields of Wilt- 
shire and neighbouring counties, 120 statute perches, or three roods, were 
accounted an acre. 

The Scotch acre contained 5,760 square Scotch ells, and was equal 
to one acre, one rood, two perches (nearly) of English measure. 

The Irish acre contained 7,840 square yards, and was equal to one 
acre, two roods, and nineteen perches (nearly) of English measure. 

B 





ACRE. 


TABLE 1. 


Chains and Links in Length and Breadth to make an Acre. 
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6 ALDER.—APPLE. 


ALDER. 


1, Common Alder (Alnus glutinésa), Mone’cia Tetrandria. Linn. 
and Amentacee Juss. 
2. Berry-bearing Alder (Rham’nus fréngula), Penténdria Mono- 
, gy’nia, Linn, and Rham’ni Juss. 


Culture, $c. of the Common Alder. 
Soi 


IL. 
Flourishes best in low marsby situations ; will not live in a chalky 
soil. 
PROPAGATED. .. 
1. By seed. 
2. By taking up old roots, and dividing them into several parts. 
TREE. 
1. The wood light and brittle. 
2. The poles fit for use at sixteen or twenty years growth. 
3. Grass grows well beneath its shade. 
Use. 

a ii, The bark affords a red colour ; with the addition of sulphate of iron, or copperas, 
#3. The wood is used for making pattens; cloge; rails for fencing; and chairs, which 
are very handsome, and of the colour of mahogany. 

The knots furnish a beautiful veined wood for cabinets; and the branches make 
good charcoal, which is of considerable value in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

4% The wood endures s long. time under water, and therefore is used for pipes; and 
to lay under the foundations of buildings situated upon bogs ; where it becomes black 
as ebony. 


Culture, §c. of the Berry-bearing Alder. 


Som. 
A wet soil and shade. 
PROPAGATED. 
1. By seeds, which should be sown as soon as they are ripe, and 
then the plants will come up the spring following; but if they are kept 
out of the ground till spring, the plants will not come up till the second 





year. 
2. By layers and cuttings, but the seedling plants are best— 
Grows wild in woods and wet hedges. 


The wood when young is soft and yellow; but becomes hard and 
light-red with age. 
Uss, 
” 1, The berries, gathered before they are ripe, dye wool green; and a very beautiful 
&feen has been procured from the ripe berries. 
2. The bark dyes yellow ; and with iron, black. 
8. Charcoal, prepared from the wood, is preferred by the makers of gunpowder 


APPLE. 
Apple (Py'rus mdlus), Icoséndria Pentagy’nia. Linn. ; and Rosécew, Juss. 


1, Witp AppLe or Cras. 
The wild crab is the only apple indigenous to this country, and 
it is on this stock that most of our valuable apples have been grafted 





APPLE. 


earlier cort than the other, it must be retarded by shading, or brought 
into a cooler situation, and the latest forwarded by a wall, or a sunny 
sitaation, so as to procure the blossoms at the same period.” 





Fie. 2. 


Fie. 1. 


The apple blossom contains about twenty stamina or males which 
are represented in fig. 1; and generally five pointals or females, 
which form the centre of the cup or cavity of the blossom, as in fig. 
3. The males stand in a circle, just within the basis of the petals or 
flower-leaves, and are formed of slender threads, each of which ter- 
minates in a small yellow ball, or anther, as in fig. 4. 


pF 


Fia. 3. Fig. 4. 


As soon as the blossoms are nearly full grown, as in fig. 2, they 
must be carefally opened, and all the male stamina cut or extracted, 
8o as not to injure the pointals or females, which will then appear as in 
Sig. 3. The blossoms are then closed again as in fig. 2, and suffered 
to remain till they open spontaneously. From the blossom of the tree 
from which it is proposed to make the male parent of the future variety, 
must be taken a portion of its pollen or farina, when ready to fall from 
the mature anthers; and this pollen must be deposited upon the pointals 
of the blossoms of the tree, which is intended to bear the variety, 
which, consequently, will afford seed. 

By shaking the blossoms over a sheet of white paper, you will ascer- 
tain when the pollen is ready. 1t is necessary in this experiment, to 
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2D APRICOT. 





ther will keep in this way for a long time, without losing any of their 
_ Plampness or flavoar.” j 


1. The Sut, for pies, tarts, snuces, and the dessert. 
2. Ovethind of boited apple pelp, baked with two-thirds of flour, having been 
for twelve boars, 


x yf. 
4& In confectionary it is esed for comfits, marmalades, jellies, pasties, &c. 
3S Iu dving. ube bark prodeces a yellow colour. 
© The weed, drm. hard, and compact ; hence used for tuming. 


APRICOT. 
Apricot (Primus Armeniaca), Icoséndria Monogy‘nia, Linn.; and 
( Rosacer, Juss. 
Of this excellent fruit the following varieties are in cultivation :— 
Pdecoal tet caviy fret, ripening in July.—1. Early white Masculine. 2. Early red 
eho. 
Paeterd ricoh ome f Toman a ‘Torker’ a teon “3 

Tae large and weitdarvered fruit, but not ripening till the miidle or end of August ; 
serceeding bth 23 cepalers end os tandards—|. Breda: 2. Brassels. 3. Moor Park. 

Choice of sorts—The Moor Park and Torkey have been recom- 
mended where variety is not wanted; the former being fine and a good 
bearer. ‘The latter not a good bearer, bat very fine. 

In procuring young trees, Mr. Wm. Nichols recommends purchasing 
them of a respectable nurseryman at fco years training, in preference 
to maiden plants; tor any inherent disease, or accident occurring at 
the budding season, will not be se clearly manifested at that age, as 
when the trees are of two years growth. 


Culture, $c. 
Son. 
The apricot requires a rich soil, rather lighter than the apple and 


pear. 
PRropaGATED. 

By Budding. This is generally performed, from the middle of June 
to the end of July, on muscle or plom stocks, two or three years old. 
Mr. Bliss gives the decided preference to plum stocks. 

EE. 

1, To be transplanted in open weather, from the end of October till 

spring. Forsyth says the best time is in August, when the leaf begins 
» full. 

2. Mode of Training. The fan method is vel merally ado) 
with this tree, Forsyth recommends the horizontal sath 3 = 
Hurrison luo trains horizontally, but 80 as to let the branches have 
an elevation to their extremities of twen degrees ; varied, however, 
according to the luxuriance or weakness of the tree.” " , 














26 ASPARAGUS. 


they ought to have the growth of one summer, before they be cut 
down. 

6. Is usually fit for sheep cribs at nine or twelve years old, for hop 
poles from eleven to fourteen ; but for carpenters and others use must 
stand from sixteen to twenty years. 

7. Should not be planted in dairy fields, as the leaves communicate 
an incurable bad taste to the butter, during the time of their dropping 
in autumn. 

8. Linnzus says, that while the ash is leafing there is scarcely any 
more frost ; therefore green-house plants ought to be brought into the 
open air—t. e. about the 22nd of April. 

Usz. 

"1. For coschmakers, wheelwrights. coopers. dc. : bop-poles, spade handles, rake-stems 
pick-stems, and other implements of husbandry are made of it.—The shavings give to 
wool, prepared with bismath. the true and permanent rigngne colour. 

2, In Lancashire they lop the tops of this tree to feed the cattle in autamn, when the 
grass is upon the decline ; the cattle peeling off the bark as food. This tree bears lop- 
ping. Horses and sheep are fond of the leares. 

3. The ashes of the wood afford very good potash. 

4. The bark is used for tanning calf skins, and dying green, black, and blue. 

5. As fuel, its wood is far better than any other sort that we have; its growth is almost 
the quickest ; its various uses are all of importance ; and its propagation, cultivation, 
pre aca according to Mr. Cobbett, are all nearly as easy as those of a cabbage- 

it. 
Culture, &c. of the Mountain Asb. 
‘TREE. 

1. Is a native tree, and grows well in woods or open fields, and 
attains to a large size. It is cultivated in nursery gardens, and sold as 
a flowering shrub. 

2. The wood is hard and durable. 

3. Plants grow well in its shade. 

Use. 

1 The wood is ft for many economical purposes, such as milkwork, screws for 
presses, spokes for wheels, chairs, &c. 

2, The roots are formed into handles for knives, and wooden spoons. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Asparagus (Aspdragus Offcindlis), Hexandria Monogy‘nia, Linn.; and 
Asphodélez, Juss. 
The varieties in cultivation are— 


1, Red-topped, rising with a large bead, full, close, and of a reddish green colour. 
2. Green-topped, rising with a small head, not 90 close and plump, but reckoned 
better flavoured. 


Cullure, $c. - 
Son. 

Should be light and rich; a sandy loam, well mixed with rotten 

dung or sea-weed, is accounted best. 
PROPAGATED. 
By Seep. 

1. Generally sown broad cast, in March, not very thickly, often 
with a thin sprinkling of onions or radishes. The seed being slightly 
trodden in, the bed is raked smooth, and after the plants make 
their appearance, they are kept weeded, and well hoed once or twice 
during the summer. In the beginning of November, cover the ground 
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32 ATMOSPHERE. 


lessly are common barometers usually made, that the part of the tabe 
above the mercury is never truly a vacuum, and consequently the mercu- 
rial column is always too short. The makers, however, have got the art 
also of shortening the scale, so as to bring down the high numbers of 
inches, and cause the mercury to seem to stand very high. Bat as it is 
not so much the absolute height as the movements of the barometer 
which give indications of the weather, any instrument, if its real move- 
ments he seen, will answer the Purpose ; while none, however perfect, 
can be at all times trusted as a weather glass. For an account of the 
changes of the weather, as indicated by the barometer, see article Baro- 
meter. 

We have thought it necessary to say so much on the pressure of the 
atmosphere, because, though it be natural philosophy, and not particu- 
larly agricultural in its bearings, yet almost the first step in science is to 
become acquainted with these facts, of which if we are ignorant, every 
natural phenomenon must remain a mystery. We shall now make some 
remarks upon the temperature of the air in which the agriculturist, more 
than any other man, is concerned. 

The heat of the air is chiefly, if not altogether, produced by the rays of 
the sun. It is, indeed, comparatively difficult to raise the temperature of 
gaseous bodies, particularly when they are very thin. Being in the ulti- 
mate state to which heat can reduce them, it is not wasted on them. For 
though the present opinions of philosophers imply an excessive waste 
of heat, there is every reason to believe that, were the true theory dis- 
covered, we should find here the same economy as in other matters with 
which we are better acquainted. But though we cannot esteem the 
present hypothesis sound as to heat, this is not a place for criticism, and 
we shall use the common ideas. The atmosphere, at least in its more 
dense strata, near the earth’s surface, is capable of having its heat raised 
from actual contact with the earth’s surface, t» which, perhaps, radiant 
heat contributes a little. 

After this, there can be no doubt that the temperature of a place 
mainly depends on the quantity of the sun-beams alighting upon it. 
This for different places, must be very different, because the earth is not 
a flat surface facing the sun, but a globe, of which, of course, except the 
part which is nearest the sun, all the other parts lie back from him. It is 
not distance, however, that makes the difference, but the obliquity of the 
bases of all the cylinders of rays, except those which fall towards the 
centre, or equator of the globe. To render this more plain, let the accom- 
panying circle represent the world, and the straight lines 


Ee 
s 


from s, the boundaries of three equal cylinders or squares of sun-beams. 
Each of them will, of course, contain an equal quantity of heat, and the 
three portions of the earth’s surface between ¢ the equator, and p the 
pole on which they fall, will receive an equal quantity of heat; but the 
tion near the equator is evidently much smaller than that near the poles. 

it will, therefore, be much warmer, because the rays fall thicker upon it. 
In the same way, on a small scale, the face of a hill is warmer than its 
back, and southern than northern slopes, supposing the whole to be equally 














A) BALM.— BARLEY. 


that atreama up from it, Why, if we have risem by day-break are we so 
often watoniahed by finding the groand covered with boar-frost after a fine 
clem day in apring or aotomn? — The reason is, that in very clear weather 
the ground cools itself so far, that there is scarcely a month in the year 
when it la not liable, at some boar of the night. to be cooled down to the 
frowning point. Whe can we protect peach-bloasoms, in early spring, 
fiom being desatrowad he iro, simple by banging a pet over the tree? 
ne wouht thnk that Soere air wonld buve az free accres to them through 
{lu wteahes al the net as if ther were ahogetber exposed. Bat it is not 
the aw (hat te fvety, it is the hlosanms themseives: and the net, like a 
vhanl, jwevents thea fiom becoming onkd to this degree; and as the 
whit at the early season, in car climate, is tz give the flower-bads as 
aout @ cvuatitutom ae possihie, ic beep them coal hat to prevent a chill, 
Wot Wark wer thew mse be s more anprogeiate covering than mats. But 
the quantity) wate wae of ane pactonler nicht aboald. of coarse, 
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meter an fictle or sthing: or it may even be in a risimg tute the effect of these winds 
But the mercury amka for v:ot 2s veil ae for rain im ail the other pemts of 


coamteracting. far 
the compass, but rises as the vind sufte:o :he north or eas. But if the haroeeter sheeld 
sink in thet quarter, expect :t in ctange seam, or cise, showid the thil be ach, 2 heavy rain 
is likely to enme, a3 ¢ sumetimes Sappern 


PROGSOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. DERIVED FROM NATURAL 





sunset generally toretells rain: bat as an indication of wet weather 


rainbow in -he marnimg, sbepberi’s warning 5 
A lnubow acaighe abe anepocers dcighe 

A rainbow can only occur when the clouds. retaiming or depositing 
the rain, are opposite to the saa: and in the evening the rainbow is in the 
east, and in the morning in the west: and as our heavy rains im this cli- 
mate are usually brought by the westerly wimis, a rainbow in the west 
indicates that the bed weather is on the road, by the wind, to ws; whereas 
the rainbow in the east, proves that the rain in these cloads is passing 
down from us. 

When the sxullows Ay hizh, tine weather is to be expected or continued; 
bat when ther fy low and close fo the growad, rain is almost surely 
approaching. This is explained as follows :—Swallows pursue the flies 
and gnats ; and flies and gnats delizht usually in warm strata of air; and 
as warm air is lighter and usually moister than cold air, when the warm 

our air are high, there is less chance of moisture being thrown 

by the mixture with culd air; bat when the warm and 

air is close to the surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air 
flows into it, a deposition of water will take place. 


A “ Weather Table” under the pretended sanction of the late Sir 
W. Herschel, bas been extensively circulated: and therefore it may be 
proper % state, that such table is neither audkentic, nor in the least to be 
depended upon. 

It may be more necessary to cantion our readers against reliance on the 
prophecies concerning the Weather, inserted in Moore's and other annual 
almanacks. Those who have attentively perused this article and the pre- 
ceding one on the Atmosphere, cannot fail to have drawn this conclusion — 
that the changes of the weather are occasioned by causes (both general and 
local) which it is impossible for man to anticipate for a greater period 
than a few hours, or two or three days at most. How then can predic- 
tions intended for a whole year, and which are actually sent to press 
several months before its commencement, be considered as having any 
just foundation? Besides, these predictions are made applicable to the 
whole kingdom, although it is notorious, that the weather is often totally 
different at the same moment, in distant parts of the island. 

Almanacks have in general a short-lived existence ; but if any one who 
has preserved a series of them for twenty or thirty years, will institute a 
comparison, with respect to the predictions on the weather, he will find 
the changes ring upon them over and over again, without any other than 
mere verbul alterations. The secret of confidence too generally 
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spoonful every day. This is accomplished by introducing into the 
mouth of the hive a long boat, formed by scooping out the pith from an 
elder stem, and filling it with the composition. Upon this plan, no 
more is introduced than the case requires, and frequent opportanities 
are afforded of learning the condition of the bees. 


6. To protect hives from the cold, they are covered with straw or 
tushes, about the end of September, or later, according to the climate 
and season. This is an essential business, as well-covered hives always 
prosper better the following season, than such as have not been covered. 
In October, the aperture at which the bees enter should generally be 
narrowed, so as only one bee may pass ata time. Indeed, as a very 
small portion of air is necessary for bees in their torpid state, it were 
better during severe frosts, to be entirely shut up, as numbers of them 
are often lost, from being enticed to quit their hives by the sunshine of 
a winter’s day. It will, however, be sometimes proper to remove, by 
a crooked wire, or similar instrument, the dead bees and other 
filth, which the living, at this season, are unable to perform of 
themselves. 


1. Diseases of Bees.—The chief diseases of bees, generally arising 
from damps, cold, or poverty, and occasionally from the excessive 
heat of the sun, when shelter is necessary for the hive—are dysentery or 
looseness, torpor, falling in flight from vertigo or giddiness, and vermin. 
Care and good feeding seem to be the only remedies on which much 
dependance can be placed. Good old red-port mixed with honey, and 
toast soaked in old beer, are the chief specifics in repute. 


8. Enemies of Bees.—The Principal enemies of bees, are ants, moths, 
wasps, and spiders; of these the moth and the ant are the most destruc- 
tive. Many birds, also, not mentioned before, including the tom-tit and 
sparrow, are bee killers, with which may be joined the toad. The 
chief difficulty lies with the moth, the ant, and the wasp, in autumn. 
When the moth has obtained a considerable footing, the bees will 
quit their hives. The prey of the moth is supposed to be the pollen 
or bee bread, in store, and the heterogeneous refuse attached to the 
wax. A timely renewal of hives seems to, be the only certain 
temedy—to join the bees to another hive, and save the little left 
by the depredators. The too fatal sign, according to Huish, of a 
hive taken possession of by the moth, is an inaction of the bees 
during ten days or a fortnight, whilst the bees of other hives are in 
activity. The ascent of ants may be prevented by tarring the lower 
part of the hive pedestals, and constantly repeating it when too dry. 


It should be a rule invariably to be observed by the apiarian, never 
to expose his hands or face unnecessarily to the attacks of the bee 
during the operations of hiving or swarming; but, in all cases, he should 
be provided with a proper dress to obviate so serious an inconvenience. 
In some instances, the sting of the bee gives rise to great pain and even 
severe inflammation; in such a case, the best application is opium and 
olive oil; one drackm of the former, finely powdered, to be rubbed down 
with-an ounce of the latter, and applied to the part affected by means of 
lint, which should be frequently renewed. 
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bat when they arrive at that point they are safe. Here is a great deal 
of nicety and attention required : bat consider, a cucumber frame, of 
with as much certainty as you can have any plant of any kind. For 
the want of knowing how to manage the seed-beds of this tree, recourse 
is bad to the coppices ; and I ventnre to say, that one thousand plants 
obtained in that way must, on an average of cases, cost as much as 


article Ash. 

4. The planting out of this tree is likewise performed in the same 
manner as in the ash ; buat four feet each way is quite thick enough, and 
the produce, if the plantation be daly attended to, is very great: for the 
shoots of the birch grow erect; great numbers come out of a stem ; 
they grow very fast ; and they suffer from nothing but actually cropping 
or breaking off. 

‘TREE. 


J. The wood is firm, tough, and white. 
2. If planted for underwood, it shoald be felled before March to 
prevent its bleeding. 
3. Bears removing with safety, after it has attained the height of six 
or seven feet. 
- 4. Is ready to plash as hedges in four years after planting. 
jae. 


for the latter purpose it is admirably adapted, because it is stout, clean, and easily wrought, 
and communicates no pecoliar taste or smell to the butter. 

2. The bark is applied to many parposes—for tanning leather, covering roofs, and con- 
structing light canoes ; and also, as is believed, for yielding the essential oil which is used 
in tanning Russian leather, and to which it owes its peculiar and highly-valoed odour. 

3 The timber of the birch was more ured and more valued in former times. It was not 
#0 strong as the ash for barrows and other farming im| ts, bat it was not eo ready to 
split,-and for roofing cottages it is still in estimation, being also the wood generally pre- 
ferred for making clog-soles, to be worn in the place of shoes. The branches being cut off, 
and the twigs separated, these are made into brooms. The whole tree is adapted for 
baring into charcoal of the best quality, and even the sap has been drawn out in spring, 
and made into wine. 





BORAGE. 


Borage (Bordgo Offcinalis), Penténdria Monogy‘nia Linn. ; and Bora- 
giner, Juss. 
This is an indigenous plant, of easy culture ; its lowers which are of 
a lively blue colour, have a very pretty appearance, blowing fur several 
months together. 
Cullure, §c. 
Son.” 


Prefers a light dry soil, but will grow in any soil or situation. 
PROPAGATED. 
By seeds, sown any time from February to May, either broad-cast 
and raked in, or in small drills from six to twelve inches asunder ; when 
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‘The remaining divisiow of the Steme is =tac of -he Parus. These trees have avery 

liar growth. The stem of -ne white ir ‘Litam Candndum’ cet across will give some idea of 
the growth of stems of 2s scare. The sem 2» formed of the foot-emlks of the leaves. The 
leaves are produced in cixcu‘ar coewes wic2 weeid sender the stem very thick, were it not 
that its side growth beime prevenont by the preceding circular bend, the tree must shoot 
upwards, and beace the creat benght w wiech pale-tees acc. 


Leef-bed—Flower-bad— ing. Graft- 
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portance. which was accademtaily proved by the following circametance — 
granciifora, a mative of Jamasca. bed loag bere cuhivasedat Kew, 








z also by exposime a portion of the roots 


enfruitfal. To plant a vigoroas Loneysackle at the foot of sach a tree is an easy effec- 
tual remedy, and much better tnan any pruning. The honeysuckle grows up, occuptes the 
heart of the wee, checks its luxcriance, directs its vegetation towards the extremities, and 
renders it (ruitfal. A large apple tree of the above description, above Sits years old, and 
which had always been barren, was rendered by this practice extremely fraitfal. When this 
end ered, which will happen in a few years, the hooeysackle should thes be removed 
before it becomes injatious.” 














Leaf-bads and flower-bods both agree in one respect, namely. that they may be removed 
to another sock with success; differing however in this, that the leaf-bud only will shoot 
forth ot vegetate when removed from its original situation and placed inthe earth. The 
former operation is called budding ot inocwation; and what is very curious, is, that the bed 
preserves all its pecoliarities, while the stock remains unchanged ; the crab, on which the 
finest apple has been inoculated, still remains a crab. In some cases, five or six differest 
apecies of fruit being budded on the same tree, afford, when in fruit, a most pleasing spec 
tarle. ue gardener is aware of the difference between builing and grafting ; the latter 

a i il i 
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serves the purpose of ting the delicate flower or corolla, which is the part engaged in 
froctification, next to be considered. The leaves of which the calyx is formed are called 


sopals. 

The Corolla is that beautiful part of the plant which every one must admire. It is the 
sommer dress of nature, and with it we adorn our gardens, our houses, and our persons. 
We look forward with great pleasure to the unfolding of these beauteous objects, and who 
is there who has not experienced the delight connected with the observation of the quiet and 
scarcely perceptible opening of the flower-bud? The immense variety in colour, form, and 
size of this part of ‘agetable being is traly astonishing, and ia beneficially made use of 
by every horticultarist. respect to size it may benoticed that a flower has lately been 
observed, called the Great Flower of Sumatra (Rafflesia Arnoldi). The breadth of this 
flower is more than three feet. The leaves of which the corolla is formed are called 

Looking into the centre of the flower, little thread-like bodies are seen, each one having 
a little box at its top. These thread-like productions are said to be the male parts of the 
flower, and are called the stamens, stamina, ot chives ; the thread-like part being named the 

j,the box, the anther, which contains inside a dust, called pollen. The number and 
the situation of these filaments vary in different plants ; a circumstance of which Linnseus, as 
we shall find presently, has made important use. 

A part frequently connected with the flower is the Nectary or the Honey-cup; because it 
frequently contains honey. 

Besides the little thread-like bodies just noticed, other bodies are found in the centre of 

a these, as may be seen in the accompanying figure. This body is called the 

pitti. or pointal, and is considered as the female part of the flower, consisting of 

be three parts ; (a), the stigma at the top; (6), the style in the middle ; and(c), the 

germ at the bottom. All these parts have their uses ; at present it may be pro- 

per to remark that the germ contains the seeds, and at length becomes enlarged 

#0 as to form the pericarp or seed vessel, which is the next part of frucua- 
cation, 

‘The seed vessel serves to protect the seed till ripe: itthen opens and lets the seeds escape 
to be distributed at the appointed places. Sir E. Smith refers to a very interesting fact, 
namely, that in the sandy deserts in ‘Akica, the seed vessel opens only in rainy weather ; by 
which means the seeds are enabled to obtain sufficient moisture to enable them to grow. 

‘he seed has been already considered. 

The receptacle is the part which supports all the parts'‘that have been described. 

This brief description of the individual parts concerned in fructification, and of their indi- 
vidual uses, being given, a few remarks may be made upon the peculiar circumstances in con- 
nexion with the stamens and the piatils, the male and the female partsof the flower. 

The fullness of importance connected with these parts of the flower was not clearly known 
till the time of Linnwus. From the earliest times the fact has been properly appreciated that 
the Date Palm, in order that abundant and well flavoured fruit might be produced, should be 
so planted that the trees which have stamens should be close to those baving pistils (these 
trees, be it remembered, having on separate ‘trees flowers possessing only one of these 
parts), It is also well known, that mulberries produce more fruit when planted near one 
another. 

Several hints were thrown out by botani different times, that the use of the stamens is 
to perfect the seed. Linnzeus, however, in his works, Fundamenta and Philosophia Botanica, 
completely established the essential nature of the stamens and pistils, by showings by a variety 
of experiments, that the seeds could never be perfected unless these were brought so as to act 

nm each other. The instrument of communication and the agent concerned is the pollen, 

ich is contained in the anther noticed before. This pollen seems to be the principle 
which communicates to seed that peculiar condition that either produces or awakens its dor- 
mant vitality. The stamen, as communicating this fecundating principle, is called in the 
system of Linnseas the male part; the pistil, being the recipient, ia called the female. To 
complete the action of the fecundating principle, several most interesting plans have been 
devised by the Creator. é 

Every one must have observed that many, very many, of our trees produce flowers in the 
spring either before the leaves appear, or before they have attained any size. It is equally 
apparent that at the same season the winds blow considerably. Heoce the plirase “ Marc 
winds, April showers.” By means of the winds the pollen of the stamens is brought into con- 
tact with the pistils ; and the absence of leaves is also an absence of an impediment, which, 
were they present, would have prevented the ready passage of the pollen. ; 

Some, indeed many trees, flower after the leaves have appeared, and when no winds blow. 
Then insects have appeared. They become in their journeyings of pleasure from flower to 
flower, the porters who bear the im; ling principle. Every one has observed how the 
legs of the bee are covered with a golden dust, which is the pollen of the flowers. In seek~ 
ing the honey, the pollen is frequently rubbed off from the diligent and busy animal's lege, 
and is deposited in its proper recipient. . 

With the same object in view, namely, the ensuring the dispersion of the pollen, it hap- 
pens that in some flowers where the stamens lie away from the pistils, whenever the pollen 
ia ripe, the stamen alters its direction, and comes in contact with the pistil. Thus in the 
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6. Hexéndria—7. Hepténdria—8 Octéndria—9. Enneéndria—10. 

Decaéndria~11. Dodecdndria— 12. Icosdndria — 13. Polyéndria, are 

taken from the number of Females or Pistils, and terminate in Gynia, 

He the Classes did in Andria, with the Greek numerals preceding: 
us— 





Explanation. 
Pula 





12. Polygynia .. 


SECTION II.—Class 14, Didyna’mia, has the Order taken from the 
situation of the seeds. 





SECTION III.—Class 15. Tete hdposinta: has its Orders from a dif- 
ference in the shape of the seed-vessel. 
1, Siliculésa.. 
2. Siliquésa.. 
SECTION IV.—Classes 16. Mono’ ‘delphia “V7. Diade' lphia ; 18. Po- 
lyade' lphia (for Class 19 vide Sect. V,); also Class 20 Gyna'ndria, 
have their Orders taken from the number of stamina : thus— 








‘Note.—Uere the pistilla, seed, or seed-vessel, furnishes no subdivi 
necessity of having recourse to the number alone, and number wit! 
amine. 

SECT V.—Class 19. Syngene’sia, has its Orders taken from the nature 
of the flower, and to understand this well it will be necessary to show 
it by analysis :— 


relly hence the 
insertions of the 








FLOWERS.—Comrounp, 
Each Floret having no peculiar Calye. 


OrpeErs. 
All the Florets alike ssssereesssesee servele Polygémia Zquslis. 








Florets diversified. 
Bissexual in the disk, perfect ...Pistil flowers in the ray, perfect....2. Polygémia Supérflua. 

ito, imperfect. «8 Polygimia Frostrénea, 
Bissexual in the «isk, imperfect 


Polygimia Necesséria. 
Each floret having a peculiar calyx. «. Polyg&mia Segregéta, 
SECTION VI.—Classes 21, Monee’ cia ; 22. Dice'cia, take their Orders 
from the number, and other peculiarities. 
1, Mop&ndris 1, Stamen, 
., Diknd: Stamina, those classes subdividing the preceding, to 
mina arising from the pistillum. 
‘Anthers united. 
Nete—As descend with the Classes, they have the pre-eminence of those placed 
above them ; and hence what would otherwise have become Classes, become Orders, with 
the classical appellation. 


SECTION VII.—Thus in Class 23, Polyga’mia, we have Orders. 
1. Mone’ci 1, Habitation. 
i 2. Habitations. 
3. Habitations. 
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Culture, §c. of Celeriac. 

‘The seed may be sown at the same time as for celery, and the treated in the same 
way, for the open ground, until the time of final transplanting ; but for an early crop sow 
on @ moderate hot-bed in the beginning of April, and when the plants are strong enoogh, 
they should be planted out on a another hot-bed, setting them an inch and a balf apart, and 
giving them plenty of water as soon as planted. Abundance of air should be given every 
day until the beginning of Jone, then transplant them into their final situation un a bed of 

Tight rich earth, and at the distance of fifteen inches every way, and not in the trenches as 
for celery. Plenty of water should be given as scon as planted out, and should be repeated 
‘once every other day: and if the weather be dry, every day will not be too often, They 
should be Dceasionally hoed to clear them from weeds. 


Use. 

‘The root of this variety is the only part used, and is excellent in soups, in which slices 
of it are used as ingredients, and easily impart their flavour. It is also used as a salad, the 
roots and rind ng cut or pared off. They are put into cold water, and boiled till a fork. 
will readily pass through them, after which they must be taken off, and when cold they 
may be eaten with oil and vinegar. 








CHAMOMILE. Q 


Chamomile (4n'themis nébilis), Syngenésia Polygémia supérflaa, Linn. ; 
and Compésite, Juss. 


A hardy indigenous perennial, cultivated for its aromatic flowers, which 
have a bitter flavour, and are chiefly employed for medicinal purposes: 
there are only two varieties. 


1. The Common Single Flowered. 
2. The Double Flowered. 


This plant will thrive best in a poor light sandy soil. 


PROPAGATED. 

By parting the roots, or by slips of the rooted offsets, or of the 
runners. The roots must be detached, in little tufty sets, in March, 
April, or May, planting from eight to twelve inches asunder, and 
watering them occasionally, if required. They will produce flowers 
towards the end of June, and continue in blossom during the greater 

+ part of the autumn; and will continue productive for many years. 


PLanrT. 
The flowers should be gathered when fall blown, and spread to dry in a shady situation 
and when perfectly dry they must be put into paper bags and preserved for nee, 


Usg. 
1, The dried flowers, which have a bitter aromatic and slightly pungent taste, anda 
strong unpleasant odour. As the taste and odour reside in the tubular florets, which are 
larger in the single flowers, these are preferable to the double, that are always sold in the 
2. The chamomile is 
properly admivistered. It 








powerful tonic and stomachic, and inferior to no other when 
n excellent and popular remedy for 2 weakened state of the 
stomach, attended by the ordi aymptomsof indigestion; as heartburn, loas of appetite, 
fintulency, &c, In such affections, particularly if accompanied by a sluggish state of the 
intestinal canal, the cold infusion made with half an ounce of the flowers to a pint of water, 
and combined with aromatics and alkalies, is grateful to the stomach ; or, should hot water 
be employed, it must be allowed to stand on the flowers ten minutes only. The dose is 
from one to two ounces, two or three times a day. 
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a poor soil. having tarned in some manure by trenching full twelve inches 
deep. L would not allow any to be applied to the surface ; but at the time 
of chinninz [ set half the bed out at an average of twelve inches distance 
between euch plant. the other half at nine inches; when taken up fr 
storing the whole were alike perfectly-fasiform, but those grown at twelve 
imebes apurt were the finest as 4} to 3. If manure had been applied to 
the aurface. the iibroas roots, I calculated, would be multiplied at the 
espemce of the camdex, to its much greater detriment, than by making the 
few usanily primed by this root extend in length by enlarging the 
cueait of their pasturaze. Again, a more siliceous darker-coloured soil 
sauuid: de emploved for the growth of an early crop of any given plant 
Unat 2s reyaired by the main crop; because such soil will more readily 
get chi of the sapertiaoas moisture, and acquire a more genial warmth, 
two zest desilerata for vegetation in early spring. On the contrary, in 
autumn, for a kate crop of peas for instance, the soil should be more 
adumpuus.: becuase in August, September, &c. atmospheric moisture, in 
the form of night dews, abounds, the foliage is therefore perpetually sub- 
ject w alternate extremes of moisture and dryness, whilst the root is liable 
ty a state of exceeding droaght: the soil therefore should be rich, kept in 
& minnde stab of division by frequent hoeing, that moisture may be ab- 
qucded, ami ueore ataminous that such moisture may be retained. 

L saul mow proceed to consider manures; a class of the first im- 
pertame te the cultivator of the soil, yet of the economy of which he 
t& gvowralie sacet ignorant, inasmuch as that their judicious employment 
Teyuire cussaierable chemical acquirements. Every substance capable of 
icrennsing the fertility of a soil, when incorporated with it, is a manure ; 
wee dor eurthe, when applied to regulate its retentive powers, are actually 
waunures, Se. 

Newures awe anional, vegetable, and mineral ; they directly assist the 
greeth of plants—1. By entering into their composition.—2. By absorb- 
tay ami retaining wavisture from the atmosphere.—3. By absorbing the 
ques uf the atecephere.—4. By stimulating the vascular system of the 
Wane Nonaree imately assist vegetation—1. By killing preda- 
UX verona and .—2. By promoting the decomposition of stubborn 
wcquab> teenaine ia the soil—3. By protecting incumbent plants from 
wanwet evleties of tem] estate. . di 

Al Sheen propentios: om if ever occur in one species of manure ; but 
ewok & wonalle partiularised by possessing one or more in a superior 
degen ‘Vek ba the most generally applicable manure which is composed 
a wakes eeveatial to the growth of plants; the chief of these are carbon, 
Yvivaa. wed axygea, therefore all animal and vegetable subatances are 
excedeue waamaree It would evidently be of great benefit, if every plant 
eat be shamed with the decaying parts of its own species ; the ancients 
wale thax a particular object in some parts of their agriculture. We read 
shah Svar viwe were the most fruitful which were mantel ita thelr own 
‘Neves aind prumings, and the skins of expressed grapes (Crescentius 
sdgre. $2.6. 8K This rule might be so far followed as that the stems of 
wanes, pom, ke. coukd be dug respectively into the compartments where 
show ceupe ae Ratended to be grown in the following year. 
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allowed to putrify in an unencloged heap, the loss is immense ; all the 
which pass off during decomposition, all the soluble matters which 
rain away, are highly nutritious to plants, as has been proved by Davy 
and others. If the decomposition is thus allowed to proceed until the 
heap becomes a suponaceous mass, the loss cannot be less than 50 
cent. Notwithstanding all the reasoning of chemists, however, putrefied 
dang will continue to be used ; it admits of clean workmanship with less 
labour, and ensures a good immediate crop. To prevent loss as much as 
possible, therefore, the dung-heap should be in a brick cistern, and covered 
over with earth at least nine inches deep, with a well at one corner to 
Tetain the drainage, which from time to time should be returned over the 
hea 


‘the chief component of plants is carbon, and we shall not be far wrong 
if we estimate it as constituting 50 per cent. of every vegetable; it is the 
decayed organic remains of the soil, which supply a considerable propor- 
tion of this to the growing plants. It is a subject of debate amongst 
chemists, how the carbon of manures is imbibed by plants. Carbon, say 
they, is insoluble, and experiment has demonstrated that the roots cannot 
absorb it in a solid state. Sennebier, having observed that water im- 

regnated with carbonic acid, when applied to the roots of plants, was 
beneficial, concluded that the carbon of manures is converted into carbonic 
acid, and is in that state imbibed by them.—(Phys. Vég. v. iii. p. 55). 

Thomson, in an early edition of his “ System of Chemistry,” gave a 
still more elaborate theory, which being in subsequent editions omitted, 
we have no necessity to demonstrate absurd. I consider that the facts of 
which we are in possession, if progressively estimated, place the subject 
in a very clear light. Saussure found that a soil deprived of its soluble 
matters by repeated decoctions with water, would not-support vegetation 
sowell as that portion of the same soil not so deprived of its soluble con- 
stituents (Recherch sur la Veg. c.v. §11, p.170). The extract thus 
obtained was evidently composed of saccharine matter, mucilage, extrac- 
tive principle, &c. These we know are nutritive to plants, and are elabo- 

and assimilated by them after introsusception. Now vegetable 
substances, as straw, &c. gradually yield these soluble matters as they 
decay. Straw, wood, leaves, &c. consist chiefly of woody fibre; to con- 
vert this into saccharine and mucilaginous matters is the work of putre- 
faction ; to effect this, oxygen must be absorbed, and the extra Proportions 
of carbon be got rid of, as is evident from the following table of consti- 
tuents :— 


Woody Fibre. Gum. Sugar. 
Carbon = 52.53. 42.23 a5 
Oxygen = 41.78 50.84 64.7 
Hydrogen 5.69 6.98 18 

100.00 100.00 100.0 


That such processes do occur, Saussure has demonstrated by experi- 
ment: he found that moist wood exposed to the air absorbed oxygen, 
evolved carbonic acid, and water was evidently decomposed. Thus, their 
putrefaction seems to render organic matters fit for the nourishment of 
plants by converting them into saccharine and mucilaginous compounds 
capable of solution in water. Hence the phenomenon of wood, which is 
slow of decomposition, being a permanent manure; animal matters, which 
rapidly putrefy, being transient though temporarily powerful ; hence the 
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individval to insure ite adoption. It is, with a hard brush, dipped in a strong brine of com- 
mon salt, as often ax necessary, to insure each portion of the bark being moistened with it, to 
scrub the tronke and branches of his treet at least every second year. It most effectually 
destroys insects of sll kinds, and moss; and the stimulating inflnence of the application and 
friction is productive of the most beneficial effects. The expence is not so much as that of 
dressing the trunks with a solution of lime, which, however efficient in the destruction of 
moss is not 20 in the removal of insects; is highly injurious to the trees, by Alling up the 
respiratory pores of the epi 3 jecidedly a promoter of canker. Let my remedy 
be brought by every orchardist to the test of experiment, under his own eye, that it may be 
effectually done, and he will not require me to theorise. Facts are stubborn opponents. Ifthe 
fibres emitted by the ivy, by which they cling to other trees for support, do not aid it in 
obtaining nourishment, yet, by filling the respiratory pores, they are injurious, and for other 
Teasons should never be allowed to cling around serviceable trees. The belief that ivy draws. 
Ro snatevance to itself by the attaching fibres, I cannot however subscribe to. Attached to 
the officers’ barracks at Winchester, is a very fine specimen of ivy; its trunk has been 
severed off to a ‘ht of more than two feet from the ground, yet it has for years continued 
a healthy tation. That the fibres have become real roots in the interstices of the wall, 
which isbuilt of finw and mortar, I will not dispute; but that is only confirmatory of my 
belief that the ivy g nourishment by their means. 

Immediately beneath the bark is situated the wood, which forms the chief bulk of trees 
and shrubs, It is formed of concentric layers, one at least of which is added annually. These 
layers are formed ofa tissue of longitudinal fibres, resending ‘etwork, the interstices of which 






























persed through the whole of the wood. Wherever situated, they extend from the extremity 
of the minutest root to the leaves. The idea that the annual layer of wood is rendered more 
dense and firm by severe winters, is denied by reason and demonstrated to be false by actual 
observation. The layers are thickest on those sides ofa tree where the largest branches occur, 
and are throughout of greater size in such years as afford the most genial period to vegetation, 

In the centre of the wood is situated the medulla or pith, it is a soft cellular membranous 











duce finer-Bavoured fruit than either dwarf standards, or espaliers. The fact appears to be 
ight, which evince that plants during 
the latter part of the summer are employed in preparing nourishment for the production of 
the foliage and blossom in the succeeding spring ; this nourishment is perfected and deposited 
in the alburnum, and mixes with the sap during its ascent in that season; of a consequence it 
is found fo increase in density proportionate to the height at which itis extracted. 

The leaves are highly vascular organs, in which are performed some of the most important 
fanctions of a plant. They are very general, but not absolutely necessary organs, since the 
branches sometimes perform their offices; such plants however as naturally possess them, 
are destroyed or greatly injured by being deprived of them. The duration of a leaf is, in 
general, but fora year, though in some trees, &c. they survive for twice or thrice that peried. 
These or; eral of a green colour. Liglit seems to have a powerful influence i 
causing this; since if kept in the daik, they become of a pale yellow, or even white hui 
unless uncombined hydrogen ia present, in which case they retain their verdure though light 
is absent. Hence their etiolation would seem to arise from their being unable to obtain, under 
ordinary circumstances, this gas, except when light is present. Now the only source from 
which they can obtain hydrogen, is by decomposing water ; and how light assists in the decom- 
Position, may, perhaps, be explained by the disoxygenising power with which it iagified. 

‘he violet rays of the spectrum have this power in the greatest degree ; and Sennebier has 
ascertained by experiment, that those rays have the greatest influence in Producing the green 
colour of plants. When leaves are of any other hue than green, they are said to be colored. 
This variation is often considered to be a symptom either of tenderness or debility ; and it is 
certain when the leaves of a plant become generally white, that that individual is seldom long- 
lived. Mr. Knight, however, has demonstrated that variegation is not a certain indication 
pfa deficiency of hardihood. 
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others abounding with gum, the sume symptoms are exhibited, except that 
swelling still more rarely occurs, and that the discharged matter is nearly 
pure gum, a variation which seems to remove it to another class of dis- 
eases. Jn every instance, I am prepared to maintain that the disease is 
local ; that is, it arises from the disarrangement in the functions of the 
affected part, and is never brought on from a general diseased state of the 
tree, but is occasioned by contingencies perfectly independent of soil and 
situation. When the disease has commenced, ‘ these are unfavourable, 
they may aggravate the symptoms and promote their diffusion, but they 
are not the originators of the disease. 

It appears to me in general to arise from contused wounds, however 
they may be inflicted + by the bruise occasioned by a blow, or the erosion 
by a ladder. or the contact of two branches. The wounds in such cases, 
us in the animal frame, are long in healing ; the extravasated sapand con- 
tased vessels, speedily decompose, and how this spreads by contact, in all 
organised bodies, is too well known to need to be here insisted upon. The 
complete removal of the affected part by the knife, and then covering the 
wound by a plaster to exclude the air, is the best remedy ; and if, from 
long neglect, it has been allowed to spread itself from branch to branch, 

, until the whole tree has become infected, remedies then are of no avail, 
and the tree had better be removed. 

The chemical phenomena of the disease appear to be the complete de- 
composition of the vegetable fibre, which passes off in the form of carbonic 
acid, and carburetted hydrogen gases, whilst the friable matter which 
remains behind, consists of some foreign vegetable principle, the result of 
deconposition and an excess of saline and alkaline matters. 

Vanquelin analysed the sanious discharge from an elm, and found in it 
nearly 40 per cent. of alkaline and saline constituents, which is about three 
times as much as the sap contains when in an healthy state, if compared 
with the amount of its vegetable constituents. Then again, the saline 
matter in the sap of the elm consists chiefly of acetate of potash and car- 
Donate of lime: those in the sanious discharge, of carbonate of potash 
and carbonate of lime. Decomposition has here, therefore, been effected, 
as well us in the carbonaceous matter of the tree: a decomposition too, 
aggravating the disease ; for woody matter, macerated for some time in a 
solution of carbonate of potash, is decomposed and converted into ulmin: 
and that this effect is produced in the progress of the disease, was demon- 
strated by Vauquelin, who found that the brown matter discharged by the 
elm consisted of ulmin and carbonate of potash. 

Sir Humphry Davy detected carbonate of lime on the edges of the 
cankered parts of apple trees. The above facts demonstrate that an excess 
of alkaline matters occurs in vegetable ulcerations; and, guided by this, 
the last named chemist recommended diluted acids to be applied to the 
wounds, and even poured about the roots in case the tree is of sufficient 
value. The topical application would doubtless check the corrosion of the 
ulcer ; but it admits of doubt whether the administering an acid to the 
Toots would be of benefit unless it were one that is not with facility decom- 
posed, as the sulphuric or muriatic: for, previously to arriving at the 
wound, it would have to be elaborated in organs which no vegetable acid, 
as the acetic or tartaric, would pass through unchanged. Muriatic acid I 
should recommend to be employed ; for even if decomposed, the results 
would be compounds that may be applied to ulcerous affections with 
advantage. To the wound it should be applied after being mixed with - 
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water. Salt has been applied by several persons as a preventive of this 
disease with considerable success. It should be applied before sowing to 
the seed-bed, as well as before planting. From twenty to forty bushels 
per acre is not too much. 

Mr. Ronalds, of Brentford, considers soap ashes dug into the soil a 
good preventive. As also if the roots of the plants, previous to inser- 
tion are well steeped in a puddle of the same with water.—( Trans. Hort, 
Soc. Lond. v.3. p. 168.) 

The Anberry or Hanberry is a species of Club-root to which the tarnip 
is subject. The excressence, which appears to arise from a similar cause, 
follows similar grades of increase and decay. It makes its appearance 
below the bulb, and often arrives to a diameter of six inches. In Nor- 
folk they consider marl as a preventive of this disease; thence, it would 
appear, attributing it to the lightness of the soil. 

Mildew.—This name is given to that hoary glutinous matter which often 
makes its appearance on the leaves of the Brassica and pea crops at the 
close of sammer and during autumn, especially if dry weather occurs. It 
would seem to be an exudation from the plants which obstructs the respi- 
ratory organs, and injares their vigour. This, perhaps, arises from the 
excessive transpiration at these seasons, and which is not compensated 
by any additional moisture at the root ; and the increased portion of mois- 
ture that abounds in the atmosphere at these seasons, in the opinion of 
Mr. Knight, aggravates the evil. ‘ Experiments,” he states in a letter 
to the late Sir J. Banks, “ which I have annually been in the habit of 
making on peas, leave no room to doubt in my mind, that want of mois- 
ture at the root and excess of it on the leaves and stems, is one at least 
among the secondary causes of mildew in that plant.” To prevent thie, 
be recommends green vegetable matter to be turned into the trench, which 
should be shallow, and watered with a,weak solution of salt. By being 
shallow the roots spread near the surface, and reap as much benefit as 
may be from the slight atmospheric depositions of the season. Added to 
this, the rows must be frequently watered, especially if the weather is at 
all dry. All other plants subject to the disease, Ihave observed to escape 
if plentifully supplied with moisture to the root. 

Curl.—This ig the name of a disease incidental to the potatoe, and to 
me seems the concomitant of its old age ; the leaves become excessively 
twisted and wrinkled, remain dwarfs of a dark bue, and the plants are 
entirely unproductive. The following have all been advanced as the causes 
of it, viz. t—insects—planting from sets of unripe and large potatoes, 
or in exhausted ground—forcing the sets with too much fresh dung— 
planting and earthing too deep on a south aspect—taking sets from bulbs 
that have been frosted or heated in the heaps—planting too near the sur- 
face—unfavourable soils and seasons— planting the same variety and 
raiging the stock for several years on the same soil—breaking off the 
shoots of the sete—the sets being exposed for a week or more before 

lanting. The cause to which the disease bas been attributed by the 

on. Baron Hepburn, of Smeaton, N.B., and which is supported by very 
extensive and long-continued experiments by Mr. Dickson, Secretary of 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society, as well as by some of President 
Knight’s, Mr. Crozer’s, &c. appears most worthy of attention. They con- 
aider that the tubers from which the sets are cut are usnally allowed to 
become too ripe. This new theory, which is diametrically opposed to 
one stated in the foregoing list, is observed by Mr. Dickson to be almost 
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4. Insecls.—Wall cherry trees are sometimes covered, particularly 
the extremities of the young midsummer shoots, with multitades of a 
species of black fly or beetle; for their destruction, Naismith recom- 
mends a fumigation composed of pitch and orpiment (sulphuret of 
arsenic), in the proportion of fifteen parts of the former to one of the 
latter. These are to be melted together in a pipkin; and when cold, 
the mass is to be divided into pieces about the size of ahen’s egg, and 
burned by means of damp straw, under the infested trees. In an hour’s 
time after famigating, the trees are to be washed with a garden engine, 
provided the state of the fruit will admit of the operation. 

Usk. 
Principally for the dessert, and occasionally for pies, tarts, and confectionary. Morello 
Sheree. pected in brandy qualifies and improves its strength and flavour, hence called 
Ty : 





CHESNUT. 


Chesnuts are of two kinds :-— 
1. The Common or Sweet Chesnut, Castanea Vésca), Mone'cia 
Polyéndria Linn. ; and Amentécew, Juss. 
2. The Horse Chesnut (4'sculus Hippocdstanum), Heptandria 
Monogy’nia, Linn. ; and Hippocastanex, Juss. 


Of the Common or Sweet Chesnut there are two species cultivated: 
1. The Spanish Chesnut (Castanea Vesca). 
2. The American Chesnut (Castanea Americana). 


Culture, §c. of the Common or Sweet Chesnut. 





Soi. 
It not only thrives in any soil in which the oak is grown in perfection, bat also attains a 
considerable size in soils of a poorer nature. Wet strong soils are however best suited for 





this tree, when the object in view is to obtain fine timber trees. 


PROPAGATED. 

1 Py. seed, which ripen in England in October, in fine seasons, but seldom if ever in 
Scotland. Nurserymen are supplied with home-saved aceds in good seasons, but in unfa- 
vourable ones from Spain, where this fruit is yearly ripened and imported from thence into 
this country. Chesnuts imported are by far the best for sowing as well as for eating. They 
should be sown as soon as gathered or imported, in seed beds or in drills, and covered to 
the depth of two or three inches. Mice and rats are very fond of this seed, and if once 
they find them in the ground it is no easy matter to keep them off; attention should there- 
fore be paid to guard them against such enemies. When the young plants appear in o} 
and doring the time they remain in the seed-beds, they should be kept clear of weed: 
the spring subsequent to the sowing they should be taken yp, sized, and transplanted imo 
nursery lines, twelve or fifteen inches distant, and five or six inches apart in the line. The 
season following they will require to be taken up and transplanted at greater distances, to 
afford them space to attain a proper size for final planting out. Chesnuts may be planted 
out when three years old, or they may remain in the nursery till they are five or six years 
old, and then may be planted out with success, 

Usg. 

1. ‘The timber of this tree ig truly valuable, and will stand in situations exposed to wet 
and dry, when divested of its sap-wood, longer than oak ; and for gate posts, ranks in dura- 
bility next after the acacia, yew, and probably also longer than the larch. 

2. Phillips, in his History of Fruits, informs us that the chesnut-wood has been recently 
successfally applied to the purposes of dying and tanning, thus forming a substitute for log- 
wood and oak bark. The leather tanned by it is declared by the gentleman who made the 

riment, to be superior to that tanned with oak bark ; and in dying its affinity for wool 
is nid, on the same authority, to be greater than that of either galls or sumach, and, con- 
sequently, the colour given is more permanent. e 

|. The wood might be profitably employed in the making of wine casks, it being less 
liable to shrink or to communicate any disagreeable flavour to the contents. 

4, The English nots are well tasted, but do not reach in size those brought from Spain. 
4in England they are eaten either raw or roasted, but in Spain they are boiled. They appear 
‘at Our desserts.as an article of luxury from October to April. £ 
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Culture, §c. of the Horse Chesnut. 
PROPAGATED. 


By ceed, which is collected in the fall of the year, when the outside shell opensand lets 
it out, The seed is preserved and sown in the same manner (only covered a little deeper), 
and the plants are to be treased, in all their stages, in the same manner as the Spanish or 
aweet chesnut. 

SB. i 

Chiefly as an ornamental tree. 





CHIVES. 


Chives (4'llium Schenoprésum), Hexéndria Monogy’nia, Linn. ; and 
Asphodélée, Juss. 
This is a hardy perennial plant; a emall kind of onion, growing in 
close tufty bunches, with small bulbous roots. 


Culture, §c. 
Son. 
Will grow in almost any soil or situation. 
PROPAGATED. 
By dividing the roots in the spring or autumn; if in spring, the months of February, 
March, or April, are to be preferred: ‘They may be planted in beds or borders, from: eight 
as twelve inches asunder, and they will soon form large bunches. 
aR. 
1, The tender leaves for salads in the spring, and occasionally for soups, &c. Being 
much milder than the onion, they are preferred by many for the above purposes. 
3. Sometimes the leaves and roots are taken together, being slipped to the bottom 
singly, and ther brought to table as a substitute for young onions. 








CLOVER. 


Clover ( Trifélium), Diadélphia Dectnia, Linn. ; and Legumindse, 
uss. 

The clovers constitute a numerous class of plants, but those gene- 
tally employed by agriculturists are all indigenous to this country, and 
are four in number. 

1. Co fed Clover, ( Trifoli . 

2. Com-gratn Siesdom Clorel, or Martgresy (Trifolium medium). 

8. White or Dutch Clover, ¢ Trifolium repens). 

A. Yellow Clover, Hop-trefoil, ot Shamrock Clover, (Trifolium procumbens). 


Of the above species, the common red clover and the Dutch clover are by far the most 
extensively employed by farmers; the former for mowing and soiling, and the latter for 


Pestorege. 
Culture. §c. of the Red Clover. 
Sou. 


Thebest crops of clover are undoubtedly grown in rich calcareous soils where the sur- 
face mould is deep ; it vacceeds also excellently on deep rich loams, which are well adapted 
for the growth of its long tap roots. 

PROPAGATED. 

1, By seeds, which are almost always sown broad-cast, either in the spring from February 
to May, with other grain, or by themselves in the autumn, from August to October. 

. The quantity of seed must, of course, vary according to the nature of the soil and the 
-fateation of the cultivator. If sown by itself about fourteen pounds of seed peracre will be 
weqeired. If intended for hay, then it will be best to sow about eleven pounds of clover, 
sz poweds of trefoil, and about eight pounds of rye grass, for a similar quantity of land. 

sie ‘ing the land, it is recommended to manure on the grass seeds in winter with 
feed well-rotied manure, to which a quantity of lime or gypsam should be added if the 
seil is deficient in calcareous matter ; for so congenial is calcareous matter to clover, that 
the mere strewing of lime over some soils will call into action clover seede, which it would 
Fret bave laid dormant for ages; this, therefore, is a point well worthy the consideration 

the farmer ; for if his soil is poor, light, and sandy, dung alone will not be sufficient to 
filers him to prodective a crop a lime and dung together. Gypsum of sulphate of 
where, it can be procured, affords the most eligible manure, as the ashes obtained 
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6. The butter, immediately after being churned, should be thrown into fresh spring 
water, where it should remain for a sufficient time to make it firm; some limittit to an 
hour (more or less), according to the season of the year: and at the end of the third or 
fourth washing, some fine salt should be put into the water, which will raise the colour of 
the butter, and purge away any milk that may remain among it. Before salting. itis very 
essential that no milk or water be lefi, otherwise a strong smell and unpleasant taste will be 
the certain consequence. The butter thus prepared should be immediately salted, the 
maker exercising his own judgment in doing so. The mixing of the salt wilh the butter 
should be done in wooden dishes, after the water and milk are completely expelled. The 
‘operation concludes by weighing and making up the butter in the usual manner, either for 
the table or market. 

1. In winter, the butter generally loses a portion of its richness, and assumes a lighter 
colour, in which case a small quantity of arnotto may be reduced toa fine powder, and 
mixed with the cream before it is put into the churn, The juice of the carrot and the 
flowers of the marigold, expressed and strained through a linen cloth, impart a similar 
colour, and are certainly more wholesome. 

8. The milk of new-calved cows should never be set for butter until at least four days 
after colouring, as a small quantity of such milk will impart a disagrecable taste to 
whole of the cream to which it is added. ‘The practice of scalding cream in cold weather 
should also be avoided, as cream thus treated will never make good butter. 

9. Turnips, carrots, &c. impart a disagreeable odour to the milk, which may in a great 
degree be counteracted by a weak solution of nitre in spring water, applied in the proportion 
of one small table-spoontul to every two gallons, as soon as the milk comes into the dairy. 
It may also be removed by the following simple process :— 

Let the bowls, whether of lead, wood, or earthenware, be kept constantly clean 
and well scalded with boiling water before using. When the milk is brought into the 
dairy, to every eight quarts add one quart of boiling water ; and then put the milk into the 
bowls to stand for cream By keeping strictly to this practice, sweet and well-tasted 
butter has been made all the winter from cows house-fed upon turnips solely. 

Salting and preserving Butter. 
Butter should be salted and cured as soon as possible after it is made. The proportion 
of salt to a pound of butter is one ounce ; but when it is not intended to be kept through 
the winter and spring, the proportion may be smaller, and regulated according to the taste 
of the curer. Some persons, to a pound of salt add four ounces of sugar ; the salt, at all 
times, must be kept perfectly dry. In Ireland, the use of salt and salt-petre is recom+ 
mended in the proportions of one ounce of stored rock or bay salt, and one-fifth of an ounce 
of salt-petre, to twenty-eight ounces of butter. 
After the butter is made it will be desirable to put it down asearly as convenient. The 
casks should be made of oak, ash, or lime-tree ; the latter is to be preferred : the wood should 
be boiled for four hours previous to being made into casks, and afterwards well soaked in 
apring water. Whether casks or crocks are used, the greatest cleanliness sould be ob- 
ved. Old and new butter should never be mixed, nor should two makings; however, 
should there not be @ sufficient quantity collected in one day, to fill a package when 
cured, the quality of the butter may in a great measure be preserved by giving it a partial 
salting, und covering it over with a clean linen cloth, placing it in acool place. Butter 
should be well pressed down, its surface covered with pure salt, and the lid put securely 
‘on to exclude the air. 

In small dairies, for domestic use, the butter is pressed down in layers, on each of which 
pure salt is strewed: when the crock is filled it is tied down. 


4. Process of Cheese Making. 
The production of cheese embraces the following particulars :-— 
1, The Season. 
2. Periods of Milking and the Qual 
3. Preparation of the Rennet. 
4. The choice of Colouring Matter. 
5. The Setting, Breaking, and Gathering of the Card. 
6. Management of the Cheese in the Press, Manner of Salting, and Management in the 
Cheese-room. 


1. The Season. 
































ies of the Milk. 








causes the cow to become resiless and uneasy. The milk shouldbe put into pans imme- 
sliately, that it may be expeditiously cooled. 
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da distributed into two or three pans, and broken with the hands as fine as possible, and 
a proper quantity of salt sprinkled over it. When it is properly broken, rubbed, and 
salted, a cloth is spread over the cheese vat ; and the broken curd being packed into it and 
covered up with the cloth, a board is laid over the vat, and a weight, ‘heavy in proportion 
to the quantity, placed upon it, by which means the remaining whey is pressed out. 

When the vate are large, a number of iron skewers are thrust through the sides, where, 
upon being withdrawn, they leave drains for the whey to run off. When that has almost 
ceased, so as to acarcely drop, the weight is taken off and the curd is re-broken, then 
placed again in the vat as before, and repeated with a clean cloth spread over for the pure 
pose of receiving it, while a drop of whey can be extracted. 


6. Munagemeni of the Cheese in the Press—Manner of Salting—and 
Management in the Cheese-room. 








1, Management in the Press. 

‘When the vat is placed in the press, and the weight put on, skewers are used frequently 
in the course of the day efore described ; after the va‘ has remained in the press for two 
or three hours, the cheese is taken out and put into warm or hot whey for an hour or two 
to harden its coat, it is next taken out and wiped dry, when it is again put in the vat and 
then into the press. Towards evening it is again taken out of the press, another clean 
dry cloth put on, then placed in the vat upside down, repeating this twice for two days, 
when it is finally removed. 


2. Manner of Salting. 

This is erally done during the pressing, by well rubbing the cheeses each time they: 
are taken from the vats with salt. Large cheeses are placed into a tub where there ia plenty 
of brine, and remain for several days; being however tumed di The cheeses are then 
removed to the salting bench, and are carefully rubbed over daily with salt, for eight or 
ten days; at the expiration of which time they are washed in warm water or whey, dried 
with a cloth, placed on the drying bench, and finally removed to the cheese-house. 


$. Management in the Cheese-room. 

‘The processes of salting and drying being completed, the cheeses are smeared over with 
batter, and then deposited in the cheese-room, which should be both dry and airy. For 
the first eight or ten days the cheeses should be smartly rubbed and the butter repeated. 
‘After that period two or three times a week will be sufficient, turning themevery day. To 
hasten the cooling and maturity of the cheese, the temperature of the room should be 
warm. 


According to the above details excellent cheese may be made, and 
although the general management in all cases is very similar, yet the 
difference of pasturage and slight modifications in making up the respec- 
tive meals, constitute the well known varieties which are held in repute 
by all classes of society. Of these we shall briefly notice the most 
popular, pointing out such details, as, by attention, will enable our 
readers to prodace almost perfect imitations of those varieties most in 
consonance with their wishes :— 


. Gloucester Cheese. 

There are two kinds in the market, Single 
the milk and cream, the former with milk d 
Gloucester is the less valuable, and to dist 
with the impression of a heart. . 

The following receipt for making cheese in imitation of Double Gloucester, obtained for 
James Bell, Esq. of Woodhouselees, the first premium from the Highland Society of 
Scotland. 

It is material to have good rennet made from calves’ stomachs, properly cured, for 
curdling the milk, aay: 

The milk immediately from the cows must be put through a strainer into a tub suffi- 
ciently large to hold the quantity of milk required for the cheese intended to be made. 

Put Gra into the milk & quantity of the finest. cake amotto, which is manufactared in 
London for the purpose of colouring cheese. This is done by tying it in a piece of thin 
muslin and immersing it in the milk, s| ig it till the milk is tinged to the colour you 
wish your cheese to be. : 

Pour into the milk a sufficient quantity of rennet to coagulate or curdle it, but not more, 
and allow it to atand till the curd is quite formed, when it may be cut or broke with a 
knife, and the whey taken out with a skimming-dish. The curd must be made firmer by 
degrees, taking out the whey by pressing it with the hands into one side of the tub. This 
operation is Isbprious exercise for two stout dairy-maids. 





d Double Gloucester; the latter made from 
rived of about half the cream, The single 
guish it from the double it is usually marked 
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6. Stilton. 

May be made by the following simple process:—To the new milk of the cheese-making 
morning add the cream from that of the preceding evening, together with the rennet, 
watching the fall separation of the curd, which must be removed from the whey without 
breaking, and placed into a sieve, until of such consistence as to bear being lifted up and 
placed in a hoop that will receive it without much pressure. The cheese, as it dries, will 
shrink up, and must therefore be placed from time to time ina tighter hoop, and turned 
daily, until it acquires the proper degree of consistence for use or keeping. 


DOG. 
Canis famitiaria. 


In the primitive stages of social life, when our forefuthers were 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, we find the dog accompanying man to bis 
daily labours, watching with careful attention the flocks, which, without 
such assistance, must have been restricted in limits, and consequently 
their propagation lessened. Punctual to bis charge, the human thief, 
or the ravenous beast, finds in the dog an antagonist to their depreda- 
tions, parting with his life, rather than betray the confidence 
faponsd in him. Amidst distress or ill usage the affections of the 
dog are not alienated .from his master. When indigence and want 
become the companions of man,—when friends, who had enjoyed hia 
riches and affluence, retire as prosperity recedes,—the dog still remains 
unchanged, and appears to commiserate with the sufferings of his 
master. 

So numerous are the varieties bred in England, that the task would 
be difficult to describe them, and would exceed the limits appropriated 
to this subject. We shall, therefore, very briefly describe those 
which contribute either to our pleasures cr services. The most 
conspicuous among these are,—the Shepherds’ dog, the Spaniel, the 
Pointer, the Setter, and the Fox-bound. 

The Shepherds’ Dog. 

There perhaps is no animal employed in agricultural pursuits which evinces so much 
sagecity as this dog, or by whose services the burdens of the sheep farmer are so greatly 
lessened. In the northern parts of England, the shepherd's dog varies in sizeffrom those 
bred in the more southern districts, Their services he re the same, and it is highly 


pleasing to observe the care and attention he pays to hi The ahepherd n 
dog, who during that ti 










For some excellent remarks on the Pointer, Setter, and Spaniel we are 
indebted to Loudon’s Agriculture. 


The pointer, setter, and spaniel, it might seem unnecessary at the first view to intro- 
dace to the notice of the agriculturist; but a little esamipation of the subject will show 
that they may be made an object of considerable importance to the farmer. Few dogs 
command such prices as sporting dogs ; and few persons have such opportunities of rear- 
ing thém so cheaply, or so well, as farmers. . Many farmers shoot game ; most of them de 
ie more or less: and it would be very easy to turn two brace of pointers or setters, with 
ove ortwo brace of spaniels, to pecuniary advantage without other expense than skimmed 
milk and potatoes, with occasionally a litle barley meal. We will suppose a farm 
Ins wpon it four pointers, all of acknowledged excellence, which will produce 
Progasy between the seasons of shooting, when they are wanted; from these, four 
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Of the treatmeat of the yellow disease I can say little. I have not succeeded in one case in 
twenty. When good effect has been produced, it has been by one large bleeding, opening 
the bowels well with Epsom Salts, and then giving grain doses of calomel twice a day in a 
tonic ball 

While it is prodent to obviate costiveness, there is nothing more to be dreaded, in every 
stage of distemper, than diarrhea. Thie shews the folly of giving violent cathartics in 
distemper ; and when I hear of the ten, and twenty and thirty grains of calomel that are some- 
times given, I think it very fortunate that the stomach of the dog is eo irritable. The 
greater part of these kill or cure doses is ejected, otherwise the patient would soon be 
carried off by superpurgation. There is an irritabi about the whole of the mucous mem- 
brance that may be easily excited, but cannot be so readily allayed ; and, therefore, excepting 
the earliest stage of distemper, or in fits, or the small portion of calomel which enters into out 

would never give a stronger purgative than castor oil or Epsom salts. It is of the ut- 

most consequence that the ‘purging of distemper should be checked as soon possibl 

adden purging, and even one of considerable violence, constitu 

is called the crisis. It is hailed favou: mptom, and from that moment the animal 

begins to recover ; bnt this is never the case in distemper ; it isa morbid action, and, must 
sooner than we are aware, produces a dangerous degree of debility. 

The proper treatment of distemper-purging is first to give @ dose of Epsom salts, to 
carry off any thing that may offend, and then to ply the animal with mingled absorhents and a- 
stringents. A scruple of powdered chalk, ten grains of catechu, and five of ginger, with a 

fof a grain of opium, made into a ball with palm oil, may be given to a middle 
sized dog twice or thrice every day. To this may be added injections of gruel, with the 
compound chalk mixture with opinm. 

preventi ves I have little to say. Good feeding is the best prevel 
and until he bas has had the distemper, should have nearly 1s much 
distemper will try the strength of the best conditioned animal, and a ha 
sore to perish. 
























MANGE, (Common Red.) 
RECIPE. 


Sulphur Vivom - - - 
Hellebore Powder 
Bay-berry Powder - - 
Spiritsof Turpentine - - - - - - 
logs’ lard (to form it into an ointment) - - Half a Pound. 
‘The dog to be first washed with lime water; and when dry to be well rubbed with some 
of the ointment on the parts affected. The washing and dressing to be repeated every two 


+ - Four Ounces. 
- Two Ounces. 





e 2 I 2 two Ounces. 
= One Ounce. 


days. 
Give the dog half a dram of nitre anda dram of sulphur daily, for ten days. It will be 
best to keep the dog free from getting very cold or wet during this process, which very 
rarely fails to cure in two or three applications. 


Sore Feet. 


To keep a dog's feet bard and sound, the best way is to wash them with brine, every 
coming in ; because, if once suffered to get raw, they are so apt to smart (particu. 

ing is applied), that the dogs gnaw and bite them to allay the itching, which of 

them worse. 
If any farther remedy is 











ired, the following application may be used :— 
Oilof Vitriol - - - = Five drops, 

Tincture of Myrrh - - One ounce. 
A little of which should be applied with a feather, after frst washing the feet. 


Strains or Bruises. 





1 bave always found,” says Col. Hawker, “ that an immediate and long-continued appli. 
cation of water, as hot as i possibly can be borne, is, in these cases, the best fomentation that 
cam be applied.” After this, rags wet with the following lotion may be employed :— 

Acetated Lead - - - - = as Sane 
Vinegar - - = - - + © e pint. 
Mixed together. 
‘The following recipe is given by Colonel Hawker, who states that it has succeeded far 
better than any yr remedy he ever tried :— 


Opium - - - Three Grains, 
Emetic Tartar - Five Grains. 
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ing marshes or low lands, a practice somewhat different must be adopted, for in 
most cases springs on such lands rise froma greater depth, the immediate pressure of 
the adjacent higher grounds, causing themto flow to the surface, they are consequently, 
unconnected with any strata, that can be cut by the drain, which makes the use of the 
Augar indispensable to effect a perfect drainage of lands of this description. 

Large quantities of water are frequently found oozing out on the sides of hills caused 
by the jutting out of the rocks and in cutting the drain, it sometimes happen, that it does 
not take the water according to our expectations, not being sufficiently deep, to cut off 
the main supply, but it passes under it andrises again, within a few feet of the drain on 
the lower side, in this instance it is frequently attended with great uncertainty. 

The boring is conducted after the nner in which they bore for pit coal, with an Augur 
from two anda half to three inches in diameter ; is ‘worked by two men, who, afer they 
have worked in the piece of iron attached to the augur, fix on another, and continue un- 
til they have reached the bed of the stream, or a sufficient depth to suit their purpose. 
The borer is about an inch in diameter,—each man basa bar of iron, which are fixed on 
to the borer. affording a handle to assist in boring This practice was first suggested by 
Dr. Anderson, and since practised with great benefit. Not unfrequently sand and other 
loose matter will rise in the bore,and unless cleared choke it up ; to prevent which, pipes 
are sometimes let down. 

3. Springs so deep below as not to be reached by the augur. 

The above practice is not always efficient, as there are, though rarely found, situations 
where the uppermost stratum is so extremely thick as not to be easily persed or where 
the springs formed by the water passing from the higher grounds may be confined beneath 
the third and fourth strata of the materials which form the declivities of hills or elevated 
gtounds, on account of so of them becoming deficient on their tops or more eleva- 
ted parts, and by this means lie too deep to be penetrated by cutting of a ditch or even by 
boring ; and still, from the water being obstructed by the different materials forming the 
plains below, may be forced up to the surface, and produce different kinds of injurious 
wetness. 

In such cases, the common mode of cutting a great number of drainsto the depth of five 
six, or more feet, across the wet morassy grounds, and afterwards covering them in such 
a manner as that the water may suffer no interuption in passing away threugh them, may be 
practised with advaotage, as mach of the prejudicial excess of moisture may by this 
means be collected and carried away, though not so completely as cutting off the spring. 

4. Wet-boltomed Lands. 

Lands which are, as the farmers term them, wet-bottomed, that is, have the top soil of a 
light porous nature to the depth of two or three feet, and below which there is a stratum of 
clay, or other material, preventing the water from filtrating, are much injured by the water 
tlagnating, and may be remedied by a few drains, made according to the situation and ex- 
tent of the field, of such a depth as to allow the water to pass under the cla 

instances boring will not be useful, asthe water does not originate from a spring. 
5. Land with surface of stiff clay. 

The same system will effectually drain the land, here alluded to, the drains should be 

put under the clay, and if much water is found, it will force itself into the rivulet or open 

_ ditch at the end of the field, and require but little attention. The reason why people enter- 
tain an idea, that drains must be narrowly watched and looked after, is, because they are 
too generally put in at a shallow depth, and take a little of the top water after a heavy fall of 
tain, these afterwards becoming dry, get stopped up in various ways at the ends with rubbish. 
Drains are sometimes, however, stopped by moles, vermin, worms, and the opening of 
the ground by drought principally from under water, which is invariably found more on 
stiff adhesive soils than elsewhere. 

6. Construction of drains. 

All drains, as regards their formation, are of two kinds;—those cut perpendicularly for 
the'purpose of forming an arch or conduit, and those cut in the form of a wedge. The 
former are only made use of where a stone arch is required or where a greater depth 
is desirable, than the tools for making the wedge-form drain can be made to cut, the 
whole of the earth, being taken out of those drains bythe labourers standing on the sur- 
face. 

‘The latter are unquestionably, the best and cheapest drains for all purposes excepting 
the above, the quantity of earth moved in forming them, being so extremely small. Seven 
inches is the general width for the top of a drain of this description, which isgenerally about 
3} or 4 feet deep, the bottom never exceeding 14 or 2 inches, where turf or sod is used ; 
if tile, the bottom should be cut as neat the width of the tile as possible. A pair of 
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‘The stone drain is from the quantity of earth required to be moved much more expen- 
sive. and is only necessary where there are considerable bogs, great depths of pest, or 
quick revaier sands. ta canes of bogs o press. wone isthe Best and, most safe, if sad, 
Ules doabled the oae over the other, or obe land oa the back and covered with a flat tile. The 
width of these drains will of course vars with the depth or the width required at the 
bottom for the tile or song. If stone be sed 1t should sot be broken small, and thrown 
im bosely, bat set so as to form a small arched coedsit. aboet five or six inches high eed 
three or foor wide. A thin laver of smali sone should be placed on it with a little litter 
cfias evction: orotic hem pring ‘The earth should then be thrown 





Ie very stroag and adbesive clays, whea the land is under the flow, 
formed of the clay abcwe, exactly om the mume principle as the tarf ‘arise o wad or wedge 
of clay beirg ased izsered of soa. Take a piece of wood aboat six or eight feet in length, 
shaping it to the botiom of the drain round oa the lower side, and the same at the top, 
increasing in wich wrh the wedge bke iorm of the drain, and about five inches deep, place 
it at the bottom of the drain asd ram the cay firmly oa it, moving it forward as. it) ma} 

re. taking care ts have owe of two feet beck in tbe drain so ramued, which will 
aay impediment being formed bs the clay whilst ramming, leaving the drain in 


a rerelar avd perfect saze. 
4. tikes, acd stowes, as materials for Altieg wp draine, bet 
iifferent 


We bare cel: menticocd 
there are others used as may best suit the convenience of the drainer. Wi 











descriptions. cat poles brash wood, beath, straw. &c. 
Concluzion, 
Fr woaidsrem evbeat tha: springs of mech kinds m can be in any material degree Jeti 
menal to land, peed sever to be appeebended where there is 
materia’, soch as mpd or gravel. withcet the inerreation 










a 

F , 
extends to a cosanderabie depeh. This sboghd comsastir be kept mind by the drainer; 
od that where the mischief proceeds frean saperticial weteem cameed by the stiff retentive 
nature of the soil, there mest be pacucelsr axeaizoa paid io the mature and position of 
the nad, the direciaoa, cuzumg. ard mode of filling the superficial hollow drains employed 


ta soch cases. 
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De ag (es cathed Eom ne orc nal mactizne for depostung corm ia rows, being a circular 
qenall Sots olan 2 :) Ss ome of those seemingly-ctrange revolations 

Hrecardy.” w in reahty the primizive practice, and 
Tere seeds 20 betzer proof of this than the exiat- 
ANE Pracine of vactoas casrers sutoas, where, 1 2s well Koowa, they hare ever retained the 
casoae af thetr azceetcn Und the Moet ar sencives Teseratice, and where, according to 
the most at Meare reewa 7o cance 2as cecucred 12 thet: srstem of agricultare for thossmads 
wh weak fe Arata UD omm ard Japaz. bes Nx Sol apa dibble their corm, asd im three 
Peas de wotimpecan nie sacle Tange of che besbesdman’s art. thes are, at 
heast a certeny beive - ‘sade COUT even to the summit of the hills, 
Uber cole! ae Oa ca everg anc of wanes, and ibe; su Sec ect the ant 
wwreace of a werd. Tr Beige SAR oe car cuz coeuzeet resly boast a similar supe- 




























Se as io whowe snped anc: mind ioe secchacme of an organ suggested 
the meee $8 a2 re paemee? foe the aeiseers of seed ao ferre ws or dnils, Most of our drill- 
ANEONE oTatry gee .g ate ected copie? ef, cc Lape TemeRe poe the inveation of Tall. 
NR eireame'y wrong te omnes Le perary and dacress to each Tall was eventually 
veduoed a3 a7 a0g2 meat apart 2s wetre: elyce aw well from experience at the present 
moves aay be are? Sonica spot She creams as weil as Silked, withoat remapem- 
we Fr covert ateraca of the cemeralrr of farmers to 


semen of ie Gcleca "cast o7 lands pariaceaciy caleulaned for it, with its 
ste ser ng stem c3 ie Hee, apowecs amet etoarokaacy Ie che eamal broadcast 


= ~ weeds any ices would supply a kncge part of car veneane 
wad doeni ant mee. Game ef Se nee .2 2c Won't of Suses are endoaberdly too wet aad 
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taken off as obstructions to future work, and deposited at once in these drain. [The 
taking off these stones on etrong adhesive lands is thought injurious ss they tend t break 
the seil 
: The 


1 
Avie: tai be given to the land, afler this cleaning process, must of course be in 
line with the ridges, in order to cut the former farrow, which was ploughed across, and 
this may be done by ploughing the ridges either singly, or two, four, of six of them togethe 
‘The latter is fully the betier plan, as it serves to keep the land fiat, that is, it will not in- 
terfere with the fature regular appearances of the ridges when they are gathered up.® After 
harrowing this two double times at least, rolling hand picking weeds must be 
with great care; as the weeds being now not s0 numerous, and many of their roots having 
been broken by the plough and the barrow, they may be easily overlooked in a hurry. 
le joint of couch grass must be gatHered. Colt’s-foot, docks, and thistles, must 
also be carefully rooted out and carried off. Light lands will seldom require more than this 
ploughing to mak them clean, as he weeds in them orn y part with the earth from their 
will probably not be again o - Jtis almost certain, however, that 
wire another furrow, which may be one act like the second, bat 
ices of it reversed, or an angle furrow begun at one corner of the field 
and continued to the opposite one in an oblique direction to the ridges. In the cross and 
angle ploughings, and in ploughing the along the ridges after the winter furrow, 
spaces for ploughing, generally of sixteen yards in width, are marked off, to save time in 
ploughing, to avoid many open furrows, and to keep the land level. Harrowing must 
in follow, and, if necessary, rolling, and hand-picking weeds, and gathering stones must 
ako be re| l. [This practice is adopted on wet heavy 
_ After all these operations have been performed, the land should be clean, if the weather 
has not beento wet. Itis here necessary to caution the young fallowist in regard to stro! 
clays. Should thé weather prove wet, or likely to be wet, it will be improper to ri 
strong land so long out of the ridge, as if Xt be canght by much rain ina flat state, it will 
become soured before it be 20 dry asto permit the horse: upon it. One cross plough- 
ing may be obtained in the spring, or early in summer; but rather than risk any more, it 
would be better to plough the ridges together, backwards and forwards, casting them out, 
and ploughing them together alternately. In this way the furrows are always kept open 
for tbe of wrniee . zh erent? it wn a to pope to chen land 
thoroughly, At this stage we the four-horse plough may be advantageously em- 
loyed on deep soils that are worn out by miscropping. It will bring up fresh soil, which 
ha not seen the light of day f Ip to this period the preparation of the 
land for bare fallow and torni 

The next process in wet soils, is to form the land into ridges, so that it may be ready 
to receive the lime or dung, or both. Land is restored to ridges, by placing poles in the 
exact line of the former ridges, and throwing open a wide farrow in the line of the poles, 
which is closed again when the ridge is to be ploughed. This ploughing i 
gathering up. On light lands, this gathering up, or crown and furrow, 
sary for the seed farrow, and it covers the lime and dung at the same time ; but, on strong 
soils, a gathering up is generally given before the lime or dung is applied, as it is neces- 
sary to keep such soils well rounded in shape, to prevent the rain or melted suow in winter 
injaying the wheat, or souring the land with stagnant surface water. Lime may be spread 
onthe before or after the dung is applied. If both are to be spread on the land at the 
same time, lime mast be laid on in pr nce to the dung, and it can be doneeither in small. 
heaps, taken oat of the cart and placed at regular intervals between the furrows of the ridges, 
and left to slack there by the weather, or spread oat ofcars by shovels, taken from large 
heaps containing about five cart-loads each, which had been placed at intervals. The 
latter is the best plan, as the driving of it does not interfere with the working of the 
land, and lime always slacks most equally in large heaps. A man with a single horse- 
cart, and lime-shovel ateach heap, will spi large surface of land in a day, especially 
if one set of carts is Alling at the heaps, while the spreader is emptying the other, and the 
fall cart taken to, and the empty cart taken away from him, As a matter of precaution, 
from the injurious effects of the causticity of the lime, the spreader should cover his face 
with a piece of thin gauze, and the hind part of the horse should also be covered, 
A calm day, or the wind blowing obliquely across the cart, is the best kind of wea- 
ther in which to spread lime on land. Whenever the lime is spread, it must be immedi- 
ately ploughed in, as sballow as possible, whilst it is dry, as rain soon renders slacked lime 
an adhesive mass. , 

If land is to be twice ridged up for the reception of the seed, it is best to apply the 
dong at the first gathering up, and then let it lie for some time to incorporate with the 
soil, before it is seed-furrowed. In this case, the lime should not be laid on till imme- 
diately before the seed furrow is ploughed, and which, being a light one, will not bury 


































































© This oly applys in wet and adhesive lands, in many places this process cannot be 
adopted, where the Farmers use the tarnrice plough and lay tlie whole surface Bat. 

















= 
* oe at ef amy is tw pooduce the greatest quantity of frait without any inja 
wh of he To which, if my opinions ie ben done by the Keck, 


— by cherving y mle 1 have eid down, though the tees do not 
a = method before ; 

a a “aomniy wot ben. with this great advantage both to the public and private 

bey Guo sien “te wumge might m the whole well be greater. The year 1819 was a very 

famincave um, | pew wwe hundved weight of Siberts (weighed when gathered ) upon fy. 

scum Gen, -tm qumter part of which were pot seven years old (reckoning them from 

os Sree eeneee mee arees 

‘pean tn taer unas at wow plosted, which, if they hed come to a bearing state, 

ry to more thea is considered an extraordinary crop, 

jidex trees a moderate but Tegular quantity for several 

confirmed im my opinion that the failure is caused by 

anuase Sunag, by ving that there is very little blossom on my trees this spring, 
wieet Inn wnt been the ose years.” 

bn order w atreagtben the tree as much as possible, care should be 
‘am ‘> ermBcate the suckers from the roots, which is effected by 
<exguaing the roots, a moderate distance from the stem, to the frosta of 
wees. The excavation in the spring is filled with manure. 

Az Bherte are several years in coming to perfection, it is usual to 
aan stamiurd apples, and cherries, among them. When they 
eee 9 eens See hope are dest oye and the fruit trees suf- 
feret > remain. The ground is then planted with gooseberries, car- 
Team, Qc. amd an ander crop of vetegables is likewise frequently 
veeniewd. If this were not prictised, the crop of filberts alone, except 
‘m partivelar veers, would not defray the expence. The distance at 
veivaa Mbacte are pleated must depend upon their being mixed with 
vier freit 


Use 
wa able Ould fae the dessert the Filbert is held in high estimation. 


FIR. 

We tdeee), Moa cia Monadélphia, Linn. ; and Conffere, Juss. 

Neng w the Ouk, the Fir the Pine and the Larch, constitute our 
Twat valuable timber-trees ; but, independent of their value in this 
Teagent, their Qeentifel foliage and magnificent appearance have at all 
Gunes renlenat them objects of admiration and attention. The term 
@ ia clea imBaceiminately upplied both to the fir and the pine, and 
temmon wer Requwedtiy beer the pine improperly called the Scotch 
: thee who are eaacquainted with botanical nomenclature. 

Qe te Piwwe opwards of twenty species have been intro- 
raved, inte thi , bat the Pinus Sylvestris is the only one in 
‘general calvation, eb of the ir tribe the Sprace Fir, perbape, is 
dee oats one of ie: le of profitable cultivation, although the 
Sieur and Babe of in certain localities, form very usefal 

i ‘eees, 


3 ter a naceiptine of which, see Larch. 


‘ass. 


P<ow} Ube, Dalsames.) 
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An imaginary line drawn fromthe centre to the margin of the border, 
may be conveniently divided into four parts, constituting four principal 
divisions, as A,B, C, D. The tallest flowers of the series must be 
planted in the first division, A; the next in tion, will the 
second division, B; the same of the third division, C, and so of the 
fourth division, 1); in which the plants of the hamblest growth or 
stature should be planted. The first desideratum is now attained—the 
proper distribution of the plants according to their respective heights : 
the second refers to their relative position in the flower border, in con- 
nexion with their periods of flowering, and colour of their blossoms. 

How this is to be effected, the mere inspection of the following 
tables will clearly indicate ; one example, by way of illustration, will 
shew their application. On referring to the first column of Table I. 
which contains the tallest plants of the series, we find the common name 
of the plant inserted, viz, the Cardinal Flower ; its systematic name 
follows—Lobé lia Cardindlis. The third column points out its proper 
sitaation in the flower border, (fig. 13, division A) ; but if our example 
had been taken from the second plant in the last Table, viz—the Meadow 
Saffron, we should have found a double series of figures, in the third 
column, as 14.15, which shews the Meadow Saffron is to be planted in 
the margin of the border, Se/ween the numbers 13.14 in the diagram. 
Bat in reference to our former example, the fourth column indicates the 
colour of the blossom, which is scarlet. Sifth column points out 
its probable duration, that is, from May to September: and, the last 
column, its peculiar mode of propagation, viz—by cuétings. 
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2. The Syrian Goat.—A very long-eared variety, common in various parts of the east. 
chiefly valued for its milk. 

3. The Welsh Goat.—These goats are remarkable for their size and strength, and are 
generally of a white colour. The flesh is by the natives often dried and salted in the same 
manner as bacon, for which it is substituted. 


General Management of the Goat. 5% 

Goats are easily tamed and will eat almost any thing; feeding and browsing upon the 
branches of shrubs, lichens, hemlock, briars, heath, and plants of various kinds which 
other animals will not touch. They are generally very active, roaming, and mischievous, 
and will therefore require to be confined ; or, if turned loose, narrowly watched, and great 
care taken to keep them from damaging the trees of valuable plantations. The best me- 
thod is to keep them in flocks, as they are not so apt to straggle. They will require a 
place for shelter both in summer and winter, the vai 8 of climate being very preja- 
dicial to them. The usual time for coupling them December, they are gravid four 
months and a half, and bring forth from one to three young at a time, and that twice a 
year. Cleanliness should be particularly attended to, she require frequent washing, and 
their sheds must not be littered with straw, but kept perfectly clean. 


Use and General Produce of the Goat. 

1. The Mitk.—This it yields generally in large quantities, and is esteemed the best milk 
of all animals; in some parts it is mixed with that of the cow, by which a most valuable 
cheese is produced. Mr. Pringle, of Kent, in hia Essay on Cottage Management (Gard. 
‘Mag. vol. 5.) informs us that two milch goats are equivalent to one small Shetland cow. 

2. The Hair.—This part of the goat is very valuable, and is used for a variety of pur- 
poses. Ropes made from it are said to last much longer when used in the water, than 
those made in the usual way. 

3. The Kid.—The young of the goat, like that of the sheep, afford a very grateful food, 
and are brought to table in much the same manner as our lambs are. 

4. The Fat and Horns.—From the fat very superior candle is made by the inhabitants 
of Camarvonshire, who kill them chie@y for that purpose, The horns make excellent 
handles for knives, forks, &c. 

























GOOSEBERRY. 


Gooseberry (Ribes Grossuléria), Penténdria Monogy‘nia, Linn; and 
Grossulérex, Juss. 

The gooseberry is a native of this country, and too well known to 
require description. Its varieties are very numerous ; the Catalogue of 
the Horticultural Society enumerates one hundred and eighty-five, and 
those of the Lancashire growers three hundred. 

The following selection embraces the best :— 











Champagne Royal George 
Chrystal Snow 
Early Walnut White 
Fig 

GREEN. 
Champagne Early Hairy 
Chisel Gage 
Early Gascoigne 

YELLOW. 
Amber Golden Ball “ 
Champagne iden Drop 
Conqueror Hairy Amber 

Knap 
RED. 

Admirable. Ironmonger New Ditto 
Captain Little Red Hairy Small Dark Ditto 
Champagne Nutmeg Walnut Ditto 
Chrystal Raspberry Warrington 
Early Black Rough Red Wilmot's Early 
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combination, so as to ascertain their comparative value and natural habits, 
would be found very considerable, inasmuch as single trials, or one or 
two years space of time, would be found inadequate to ascertain these 
essential points, but many years culture and that varied in such a man- 
ner that the results of the trials in each case would on a repetition be 
always found the same. Fortunately the natural habits and comparative 
value of these grasses have already been determined in the most satis- 
factory manner, by a lung continued ahd extensive series of experiments 
instituted by John Duke of Bedford for that purpose expressly. From the 
ublished account of the results of these experiments, “ Hortus Gramineas 
oburnensis,” we will here give a summary of the natural habits and 
comparative value of the principal species of the essential grasses :— 





Fig. 1. 
Anthoxanthum Odoratum, or Sweet-scented Vernal Grass. 
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and another adjoining field with the meadow foxtail, Aéopecurus pra- 
tensis. A portion of clover seed was sown in each case: white corer 
with the former, and red clover with the latter grass. Both fields were 
open at the same time to sheep. The stock gave adecided preferenceto 
the meadow foxtail. We saw this trial conducted on a large scale, and 
with every impartiality, by Mr. Grant, and the conclasions agreed with the 
results of our own trials,—that the sweet-scented vernal is a naefil Sage 
dient in pastures on a deep moist soil, but is unfit to be culti by 
itself. 

The superior quantity of nutritive matter contained in the crop at the 
season of the seed being ripe, instead of at the time of flowering, (generally 
supposed to be the period when grasses contain the most nourishment) 
is so far a wise provision of bountiful providence, inasmuch that from the 
circumstance of this grass flowering in April and May, its crop could not 
be taken at that period without sacrificing the greater number of differeat 
grasses not then ina state of inflorescence ; as itis, when the seed of the 
sweet-scented vernal is ripe, the greater number of the superior pasture 

sses, are in various stages of inflorescence. The season of coming into 
lower, is generally about the middle of April, and the seed is ripe in May, 
or early in June. The seed is furnished wittran awn which ejects it from 
the husks almost immediately as it is perfected, and this seed is there- 
fore rarely found in what are termed bay seeds, being shed long before the 
ordinary period of hay-barvest. 
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Per Acre. 
bs. 


+ 11889 
+ 1089 
At the time the seed is ripe the produce of grass is 26544 
Or when made into hay 18272 
Natritive matter ditto... 1451 











The weight of nutritive matter in which the crop at the time the seed is 
Tipe exceeds that of the flowering crop, is as seven to five nearly. 

The seed of cock’s-foot is light and the culms are comparatively 
succulent at this period of growth, which will account for the 
nutritive matter being then in a larger proportion. It should be ob- 
served also, that the crop at the period of flowering is more succulent and 
consequently more grateful to stock than the former, which circumstance 
counterbalances the value of the extra quantity of nutritive matter, and 
decides in favour of the period of flowering as the most proper to take 
the crop for hay. The fact of nutritive matter being abundant in the seed 
crop, will not be lost sight of in disposing of the culm, -by those who save 
the seed of the cock’s-foot. 


The produce of lattermath is— 





Per Acre. 
tbs. 
Herbage .. 11910 
Nutritive mat 281 


The proportional value which the lattermath of cock’s-foot grass 
bears to that at the time of flowering, varies from five to three, and seven 
to two, according to the circumstances of soil and season. 

‘This is one of the most valuable of the grasses. It springs very quickly 
after being cropped, and continues with little interruption productive 
throughout the season. Like every other of the more valuable pasture 
grasses, it will not when sown by itself form a close sward, but becomes 
tufty. When sown in certain proportions according to the soil, in com- 
bination with others, it is a very profitable plant. It requires to be depas- 
tured closely, under every circumstance, to reap the full advantage of its 
great merits. In the pastures most celebrated for fattening and keeping 
the largest quantity of stock in Devonshire, Lincolnsbire, and in the vale 
of Aylesbury, which we minutely and carefully examined, we found cock’s- 
foot in every instance to constitute a portion of the herbage. In the most 
skilfully managed of these pastures, the foliage or herbage of the cock’s- 
foot was only to be distinguished by an experienced eye from that of the 
Alopecurus pratensis, Poa pratensis, Poa trivialis, Lolium perenne, 
Cynosurus cristatus, and other fine-leaved grasses, a fact which proves 
the futility of the objections which have been raised without due con- 
sideration against cock’s-foot, as to its being a coarse grass. It wants only 
to be combined with others in due proportion to the nature of the soil, 
and judiciously depastured, to render it equal if not superior in value to 
any of the superior or essential pasture grasses. 

The cock’s-foot flowers from June till August, ripens its seed in July, 
or if the herbage of spring is eaten down to a late period, the seed does 
not ripen until August, or even the beginning of September. The late 
Mr. Rogers Parker, of Munden, Herts, was the first who collected the 
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Fig. 4. 
Poa Trivialis. or Rough-statked Meadow Grass, 


‘Specific character of distinction.—Panicle rather spreading, spikelets three-flowered ; florets 
lanceolate, five ribbed connected by a web, stipula‘oblong, stem and leaves roughish ; root 
fibrous.— Hort. Gram. Wob. p. 148. 
Note.—The sharp-pointed sheath-scale of this species of Poa, distinguishes it with the 
greatest cateatceriainty from the Poa pratensis, with which it is ofien confounded. 
. 1, spikelet of three flowers ; 2, calyx mag.; 3, corolla; 4, germen and 
feathered stigma. 


When cultivated on a brown loam with manure, the produce of grass or 
green food is— 


Per Acre. 


About the middle or latter end of June, when the 

is in flower . 
Dried into hay 
Nutritive matter in ditto . 
Mben the sed jpe the produce is—Grass ot green 


+ 7486 
2246 
233 
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Per Acre. 
Us. 


9ST 





Affording nutritive matter 
When made into hay, the produce weighs ++ 6465 
At the time the seed is ripe the produce is—Grass 19057 

+ 1633 
380 


Hay... 
Nutri ive matter 





Here the grass when left until the seed be ripe loses considerably in 
its nutritive powers. ‘The seed is full and perfect, and the root and stem- 
leaves fade as the seed perfects. In those grasses which have light, and 
often imperfect seeds, as the Meadow Foxtail grass, &c. the culms and 
herbage are comparatively succulent and green at the time the seed is 
ripe, which will account for the difference between the quantities of nutri- 
tive matter contained in these grasses at the stages of growth now men- 
tioned. 

The Meadow Fescue constitutes a considerable portion of all rich 
natural pastures and irrigated meadows ; it makes excellent hay, and 
though a large plant, the leaves or herbage are succulent, and apparently 
much liked by cattle. The plants never form rank tufts, as is the case 
with most of the larger grasses. 

In the produce of early spring food this grass stands next in rank to the 
Meadow Foxtail, and is superior to Cock’s-foot ; but taking the produce 
of the whole season throughout, the Cock’s-foot stands higher, from its 
superior reproductive powers. 

It is of great importance when permanent pasture is an object, that the 
seed of rye-grass be not mistaken for that of the meadow fescue. The 
plants are very dissimilar, as a reference to the figures will shew. The 
meadow fescue delights in a deep loamy soil, where it constitutes one of 
the most valuable ingredients of a pasture. In Mr. Westcar’s celebrated 
bullock pasture, at Creslew, in the Vale of Aylesbury, this grass was in 
a large proportion. 

The Festuca elatior resembles this species in some degree, but it is 
coarser in every respect, and will not easily be mistaken for it, provided 
the characters of distinction given above be compared with the structure of 
the Festuca elatior. 
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Fig. 6. 
Cynosurus Cristatus, or Crested Dog’s-tail Grass, 


character o| Siaineton crise simple, linear; neuter spikelets without awns. 


Specific 
Native i baeliprpeina — 

Dissections, or “Fi Mpikeleta, shewing the floral leaves and neuter 
florets ; 2, the same magne 3, fertile floret; 4, valves, or nectary. 


At the time of lowering the produce of this grass is— 
Per Acre. 


6195 
17 










Green herbage - 
Made into bay, weigh 
Natritive matter, ditto 
At the time the seed is stipe, the produce is—Grass east 

4900 


Made into hay, weighs. 





Affords of nutritive matter . 478 
The produce of latter-math is—Grass. 3403 
132 





Nutritive matter 
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spring, and cattle are extremely fond of it. It has been found to advance 
poor stock, or those in the lowest condition, to a state of fatness faster 
than any other green food. The seeds ripen in succession, and, as the 
pods perfect, they burst and shed the seed—hence the difficulty of collect- 
ing the seed in proper quantities for general practice. 

The Yarrow, <chillea millefolium, is a useful constituent of the richest 
natural pastures ; it possesses a bitter saline or tonic principle, which 
renders pastures more salubrious for the health or digestive functions of 
cattle. In damp or moist seasons, this beneficial effect has been more 
generally observed. {t ought to be introduced in small quantities only, 
from two ounces to three quarters of a pound per acre, will be found suf- 
ficient. The seed is very minute—a small quantity produces a great num- 
ber of plants. 

Rib grass, lamb’s tongue, &c. or Plantago lanceolata, has been, and is 
with many,a favourite plant to sow for pasture. The seed is cheap, and 
easily procured also; it vegetates readily on almost any kind of soil, und 
soon assumes the green hue of a sheep pastare. This plant, however, 
contains proportionably but little nutritive matter, and its produce is very 
inconsiderable compared with any of the plants mentioned. In very poor 
high exposed situations, where the superior grasses will not succeed so 
well, it is doubtless useful ; but, to sow this plant on soils of the best 
quality, or even on those of a secondary nature, is occupying the soil un- 
profitably, as may be demonstrated by any one who will sow a part with 
this and a part with the grasses recommended, and ascertain exactly 
the in produce. 

Red suckling, Trifohium minus, is a valuable clover in poor dry soils. 
Though an annual it withstands the effects of drought in clayey as well as 
in sandy soils, when such lands are situated on a declivity. 1t will pro- 
duce flowers and seed when not more than an inch in height; in this way it 

ropagates itself under any disadvantage of close cropping. _Its utility, 
Focere is confined to those peculiarities of soil,and should constitute but 
a moderate proportion of the herbage. 

The last pasture plant we may here notice, is the trefoil, black nonsuch, 
or Medicago lupulina. This is only a biennial, or in some soils an annual 
plant, bat it is highly useful in light soils to combine with other grasses. 
There are several biennials which grow slow for the first and second yeara 
from seed. Such as the trefoil, rye-grass, and perennial red clover, which 
are useful in producing an immediate crop, until, in the second year, the 
more permanent grasses have become established, and in full possession of 
the surface. 

Such is an outline of the natural habits, properties, and comparative value 
of the proper grasses which constitute the produce of the richest permanent 
pastures and meadows. To have entered into more minute details of the 
Tesults of the various and long-continued experiments or cultivation of all 
these grasses individually, and also combined in different proportions on 
soils of almost every description*, would exceed the limits of these pages. 
What has now been stated may be sufficient to shew, in some measure, 
that a permanent pasture of the best quulity for nutritive qualities, early 
growth, produce, and reproductive powers, cannot be obtained from one 
ot two species of grasses and clovers only, but by the employment of 


© Sve Hortus Gramioews Woburnensis,” for details of analysis of various kinds of soils 
semamecied with the growth aad celivatioa of the permanent pasture grasses. 
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wany different species, combined in such proportions as are adapted to 
engure permanency in each peculiar variety of soil. ‘The following grasses 
are superior to all others in one or more of the essential properties before 
all to, as nutritive powers, early growth, produce, reproductive powers, 
permanency, and the facilities they offer for propagation by ripening ceed. 
The Eeparica in which the seeds should be combined for six acres of 
land of it quality are :— 
1. Cock’s-foot grass, Dactylis glomerala . 
2, Meadow fescue, Festuca pratensis .. 
3. Meadow Foxtail, Alopecurus pratensis 
4. Rough-stalked meadow grass, Poa trivialis 
5. Tall oat-like soft-grass, Holews avenacews 
6 Meadow cat’s-tail, Phleum pratense majus. 
7. Hard or smooth fescue grass, Festuca duri 







+ 2 Bush. 
2 





13, Rye 5, Lolium 

14. White or Dutch clover, ‘Tviliam repens. 
15, Bush vetch, Vicia sepium : 
16. Sweet scented vernal grass, Anthozanthum odoratum 
17. Perennial red clover, Trifolium --19 Pounds 
18, Yarrow, Achillea millefolinm .. 4 

The above measures and weights ount to about fifteen 
bushels, the quantity required fur six acres of land of the best quality 
already described, and which allows ten pecks to the acre. 

Of the numerous different combinations of grasses which have been 
made trial of, that whick is now stated proved the best for the soil in 
question. The seeds of Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 15, are however not yet to 
be procured in such quantities, and at such moderate prices, as to make 
them available for general farm practice. If we refer back to what was 
before stated respecting the number of plants contained in every square 
foot of the turf of the richest natural pastures, and compare with that the 
number of seeds contained in the above fifteen bushels of the different 
species of grasses enumerated, we shall find (after a little allowance for 
accidental failures in the vegetation of the seed), that the number of plants 
will be as near as possible equal to the number of these seeds. The seeds 
of the different species vary greatly in size, and consequently where the 
smaller seeded species are in a less proportion or omitted altogether in 
any combination or mixture of the essential grasses for permanent pas- 
ture, the measure of secds per acre will be increased in proportion as the 
larger seeded species prevail ; and on the contrary, the measure per acre 
will be less in proportion as the smaller seeds prevail, although the 
number of seeds shall be the same in both. In the present mixture of 
seeds, Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, and 18, come under the 
denomination of small heavy seeds, and the others under that of the larger 
and light-seeded grasses. It is therefore evident that the want of the 
nerved meadow grass, No. 9; wood meadow grass, 10; narrow-leaved 
meadow grass, 11 ; and bush vetcb, 15 ; should be supplied by adding to 
the quantities or proportions of thuse species in the mixture, which most 
nearly resemble these which cannot be obtained in natural habits and pro- 
perties. In this case, by adding one bushel to the cock’s-foot, one to the 
hard or smooth fescue, one and a half to the meadow cat’s-tail, one to the 
dog’s-tail, two to the perennial rye-grass, one to the sweet vernal, one 
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man, the owner of a stud, down to the very helper of the stables, this 
beautiful creature is the object of admiration; and although every one 
is constantly in conversation, attempting to display his knowledge and 
judgment of its qualifications, yet few indeed ever form correct princi- 
ples ; which at once shews the necessity for a more intimate knowledge 
of the subject than is usually acquired by superficial observers. 

Although the history of the horse affords great interest to the general 
reader, and the enumeration of the anecdotes relating to the great cou- 
tage which is evinced by him in the field, the fleetness in the chase, the 
strength and muscular power in draught, and the other services which 
he renders to mankind in the vocations of social life, are particularly 
amusing ; yet to appropriate any space to these, would occupy that 
which must be devoted to the relation of more useful facts. 

The observations which we are about to offer will therefore be most 
conveniently arranged under the following heads :— 


1, Anatomy of the horse. 

2. A Description of the varieties in general use. 
3. Breeding, rearing, and training. 

4, Diseases of the horse. 


Of the Skeleton. 

The skeleton is the simple, jointed, bony frame, divested of the soft parts and dried. 
There are two kinds:— 

1. The natural skeleton is that in which the bones remain attached to each other by their 
nataral connections, denominated ligaments. 

2. The artificial skeleton is made by separating the bones from all their natural connections, 
by macerating or boiling, and afterwat ining them again in their natural order aud rela- 
tive position, by wire or other means, so as to imitate as nealy as possible the former one ; 
‘over which it possesses the advantages of cleanliness, distinctiveness, and more or less 
artificial mobility of tbe joints. 

Construction.—Leaving the head and neck out of consideration, the entire frame will be 
found to come with sufficient proximity within the limits of a square, formed by drawing 
perpendiculars touching the extreme parts before and behind, from a horizontal fine, level 

the surface of the ground, to another parallel to it, touching the summits of the back. 
ine extending perpendicularly through the middle of the square, divides the frame into 
two nearly equal parts, and falls upov the ground, (represented by the inferior horizontal line) 
equidistant from the four points of tread; a line drawn in the horizontal direction through 
its middle, includes the trunk within the upper division of the square, the space formed by 
the limbs, as well as the limbs themselves, within the lower section. The limbs represent 
four columns supporting the body, the bones composing which, though many of them are 
obliquely placed, ‘are found, on taking the aggregate of their directions, to maintain their 
bearing in lines parallel to the common centre of gravity, which may be said to be repre- 
sented by the perpendicular line extending through the middle of the square. The angular 
position of these bones renders their motions more extensive and facile, at the same time 
that they, so placed, present convenient and powerful levers for the operation of the muscles, 
Furthermore the bones forming the limbs are superiorly lengthy, and few in number, 
whereas below the fetlock, they are small and consist of several pieces ; the rationale of 
which is, that the long bones are well adapted for extent of motion, the short ones for 
Tesinance and raultiplietty of movements. ‘The head and neck operate asa burden ia 
addition to half of the trunk, upon the fore-limbs ; although the hind-limbs appear the 
greatest and most capable of resistance : this apparent incongruity is removed when we 
come to learn that the latter constitute the powerful engines of progression. 

Of the multiplicity and variety of pieces, or distinct bones of which the skeleton is com- 

|, most are found to be double, or to exist in pairs; such are the ribs, most of the 

nes of the head, and all those of the limbs: there are, however, several single bones ; 

and these may be regarded as the key-stones.of the fabric, being, in reality, the media 

through which the two lateral halves of the skeleton (composed of the bones in pairs) are 

united together into one entire structure. In this arrangement the symmetry of the whole is 

preserved most completely, even as completely as ifevery bone had hada fellow, since both 
sides of the single bones exactly correspond, 

The bones so far influence and determine the form of the soft paris, that in very many 
(perhaps the majority) of instances, the animal is recognised in the appearance of the skele- 
ton; in other examples, however, this is not so remarkable ; in all, the resemblance can be 
traced only in certain parts. In general the head, chest, and legs—below the knees and 










































estremiics. 
The Trunk is subdivided into spine, thorax, and pelvis. 
The Head comprises the cranium and the face. 
The Extremities are four in number: two fore and two hind. 


TABULAR ENUMERATION OF THE BONES. 


SPINE. THORAX. PELVIS. 
Ouse Inmominata 
Sacrem 
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Fig. 1. The forehead. Few things more clearly indiate the blood of the horse than the 
forehead. In the blood borse the forebead is broad and argular, gradually taper- 
face is large, and 


pariso: 

Fig. 2. The eye-pit. 7. rialtary of the eye-pit we are enabled to form some idea of the 
age of t at the posterior part of the eye a considerable quantity of fatty 
substance fitieceins which enables it to revolve in its orbit with facility and 
freedom, in old age and in diseases attended with general loss of condition, much 
of this fatty substance disappears, the eye becomes sunken and the pit above the 
‘eye deepens. To obviate this appearance, some of the lower class of horse- 
dealers poncture tbe skin, and by means of a quill ur tobacco pipe blow into the 
orifice, and thos fill up the depression. This operation is called “ puffing the 

glims,”* and may be easily detected by the application of pressure. 

Fig. S. The poll. 

Fig. 4. The muzsle. The muzzle inclodes the lips, mouth, and nostrils. The darker the 
coloar of the muzzle, the more is the horse esteemed. ‘The lips should be thin 
and firm; in old and sluggish horses they are usually loose aud pendulous, 

Fig. 5. The Withers. The speed and action of the horse isintimately connected with the 
lenzth and height of the withers, and such a development is absolutely necessary 
in the hunter, the backney. and the farmer's horse ; but, in the heavy cart horse, 
this rule may be reversed, as tbe more bulky and weighty he is before, the more. 
advantageously will his powers be ap; plied. 

Fig, 6. The croup. The croup, which exends rom the loins to the setting on of the tail, 

should be long, and but slightly rounded. 

Fig. 9. The dock. 

10. The sheath. 

11. The flank. The space contained between the ribs and haunches, is called the 
flank ; when too extensive it is an indication of weakness, The flank is usually 
referred to as indicatinz the state of respiration—during fever and chronic dis- 
eases of the lungs, it rises and falls with a rapidity greater than under ordinary 
circumstances. 

ig. 12. The girth or brisket. 

ig. 18. The shoulder. A muscular and slanting shoulder is indispensable where action 

and speed are required; but an upright shoulder may be preferable for horses 
exclusively destined for the collar. 

Fig. 14. The elbow. Good judges prefer a deep elbow, as it is always connected with in- 
creased power of action. 

Figs. 15-15. The Arms, On all bands it is agreed that the arms should be long, large, 
and muscular: if they are flat on the sides, and narrow in front as ap- 
proximate the shoulders, and deticient in muscle, they ate radically defective, and 
the horse with such defects should of course be rejected. 

Fig. 16. The knee. The knee should be broad, as offering more space for the attachment 
of muscles—breadth in this part being an indication of strength. 

‘igs. 17-29. The cannon or shank. The cannon should appear wide when viewed laterally, 
and thin in front, as any addition besides bone and tendon, must arise from 

disease or useless cellular matter. 

Fig. 18. Back sinews, The back sinews skould be larce, firm. and distinctly felt fromthe 
nce to the fetlock. If there be any thickness of cellular matter around them, it 
indicates previous injury, asa ruptare of the lizangentous fibres, amd as this 
































































































































HORSE. 


VETERINARY FORMULE. 


1. Purgatives. 


thadoes aloes, three or four drachms. 
rd soap, four drachms. 
Emetic tartar, two dtachms. 

Vory Mild. 


Barbadoes aloes, six drachms. 
8 of turpentine, one drachm. 














ight or nine drachms. 
Mard soap, four drachms. 
Ginger, one drachm. 
Oil of Caraway, six drops. 
Strong. 


Alteratives. 


Barbadoes aloes. 
Hard soap, of each twelve drachms. 
Emetic tartar, half a drachm. 
inger, halfan ounce. 
of caraway, one drachm. 
‘Treacle suflicient to form six balls, ons of 
which may be given every morning, until a 
Jovse stool is produced 











Calor one drachm and a half. 
Harbadoes aloes, three drachms, 
Tard soap, six drachms. 
Oil of juniper, forty drope. 
Make into three balls, and give one daily, 
for a week, 


Levigated antimony, ae drachme. 

Flowers of sulphur, 

Cream of tartar, one ounce and a half. 
Mix, and divide into three balls, 





3. Fever Medicines. 


Nitrate of potas, one ounce 
Emetic tartar. 
Camphor, af each two drachms 

‘Treacle, sufficient to form a ball. 

(Pharm, Vet. College.) 
or 

Nitrate of pot drachms, 
‘Tartar emetic, one drachm. 
Powdered foxglove, one drachm. 

To form a powder. 








4. Antispasmodics. 


Oil of turpentine, three ounces. 
Laudanum, one ounce. 
‘Warm ale, one pint. 

Given in spasmodic colic. 

or 

Opium, one drachm. 
Castile soap. three drachms. 
Powdered ginger, two drachms 


Powdered aniseed, one ounce 
Oil of caraway, balf a drachm 

‘Treacle sufficient to form a ball.—For Coke 
or Gripes. 


5. Expectorants. 


Tartar emetic, half a drechm. 
Powdered foxglove, half a drachm. 
Nitrate of potas, two drachms. 
Tar sufficient to form a ball, one to be 
given every night.—For Chronic Cough. 
or 


‘Tartar emetic, two drachms. 
Powdered foxglove, half a drachm. 
Powdered squill, balf a drachm. 
Calomel, one scruple. 

three drachms. 

Given every night in » malt mash. 





6. Tonics. 


Powdered gentian. 
———Chamomiles, of each two drachms, 
Ginger, one drach. 


Sulphate of iron one to four drachms 
Ginger, two drachms. 
Treacle, sufficient to form a ball, 
(Pi 


harm. Vet. College.) 


or 
Sulphate of copper, one to four drachms. 
Ginger, two drachms. 
Treacle or linseed meal, to form a ball. 
(Pharm. Fet. College.) 


or 
Gentian powdered, four ounces. _ 
Ginger, two ounces. 
Coriander seeds, four ounces. 
Caraway seeds, four ounces. 
Oil of aniseed, quarter of an ounce. 

Make into a mass, with honey or treacle, 
and give oue ounce and a half, for a dose.— 
Cordial ball. 


1, Astringents. 


Powdered chalk, eight drachms. 
Catechu, two drachms. 





one pint, 
‘rhea, or looseness. 
or 

Powdered opium, one drachm 
ginger, one drachm and a half. 
Prepared chalk, three drachms. 
Flour, two drachms. 

With treacle enough to form a ball, for 


looseness. 
(Rennie’s New Supplement 
to the Pharmacoporay) 





8. Diuretics. 


Yellow resin, two ounces. 
Turpentine, four ounces. 
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B>1) INSECTS. 


severity, and are to be found as lively as if oy freet kad happened. I mar 
instance « delicate fly (lcyrodes Chelidons, Lave.) with snow-wiite 
wings, and so small that it would not cover the area of a pin's head, three 
of which L found sporting about in the beginning of March, 1830, in 
Shooter's Lill Wood, and the holly-hocks in my garden at Lee, (which 
from lying low on the bank of a brook is very enld) are swarming with 
the caterpillars of the garden tyger moth (Aretia Capa, STEPHENS.) 
METHODs OF DESTROTISG. 

It must be obvious from the above details respecting the irregular 
appeatance of insects, that it would require » large volume rather than a 
lew pages to form a guide which could be depended upon by the agrical- 
turist or gardener, in a practical point of view. 1 have therefore deemed 
it more uselul to expose unfounded popalar prejudices about biighé, &c. by 
cuntrasting them with undonbted facts, and thus lead those who are 
intereatedl in the mutter, to investigate the history of whatever immct may 
prove anneving to their crops. It would be no less easy, thai utterly 
ttevloea, tv tuster up a long list of compositions for destroying time amd the 
ulher tnaect, ‘The proved success of these compositions ami sostrams 
tadeed is sltaest uniformly derived from a fallacy. An insect, ior exam- 
ple, 1 very deetructive this year, and the infallible composition ia tried 
the neat, nd tu the great joy of the farmer succeeds to a miracle—that 
tay Vrovidence has so ordered it that the insect is not plentifal, while the 
cutaposultva obtains all the credit and confidence. ‘The event would have 
wen the saive lad no means been used; yet it would not be easy to 
peruaade the inventor, or his disciples, that the nataral event was not 
whelly owing to their eodeavours,—no more than it would be possible 
tv persuade soure medical men that their patients are often cured by 
mature rather chan by the medicines administered. 

Nuch bom the dittculty of the circumstances respecting insects, I shall 
tet abuse the couidence of those who may peruse this paper, by proposing 
tacleas ub expensive methods of destroying insects. Every one of these 
sevadtiies has peculiar mode of living, and this most be studied minutely 
‘tere tis possubie to wtrive at un’ effectual mode of destroying them. 
Mroae wite will nwt take the trouble of these investigations, and would 
waihee crust to nosttims, proposed uthap-hazard by persons who know 
“he eveneaty ol the insect they propose to destroy—mast abide 
{tenes uid Ye content to lose their time and money to no par- 
Chose wire will tuke pains to trace the habits of an insect, have 
coute aie ob kul upen cffevtual methods of lessening the evil. 

Ve ot deavts ane as certuniy batched from eggs as pigeons or tur- 
is an eusy matter to destroy them ; 

























Dae ~ are usuaily so small and se varefally concealed, that this 
can ow doa. Washing trees with soap sads and a brash bas 
been spvoe, Dut L much question whether the glue that fixes the eggs 
weu sissvived, und even if it were, the eggs would only be 


the het f the trees, where they would be as readily 
ot as tite trouble bad been tukeo. By washing in this way besides 
the exes will citiy be come upoa by mere chance; whereas to prove 
effovtual, thew must actuaily be ttuad, and either crashed or removed. 
Sinew in the crud and catervillur state, it is in general more easy to meet 
with insects in the eggs betore batebinz : vet the former when first hatched 
are always small, and seldom attract notice till they have done consider- 
abledamage. By far the most certain remedy in sach cases is actual picking 












































































































32 MUSHROOM. 





































this situation they remamped =i wx. 
ard the upper ends of the cuttimes mumet 
Sad heez stomened im the preceding samme ax 

he ascending fluid. ban toe 
cesses shich asually precede the preacm 





Sat rerrd nett that Ido pot -kimk me 
8. ‘The mould employed was tie 
ch was sparingly supplied with war: 

‘ANNad, were shaded during bright verbs. 





=e. Like many varieties of the aj may be => 

pazated Sows : i ein Te recorded fact, that at Broce Castle, a 
entas, Moxwaey, at iucacese Sant berg tom off by the wind from an old me 
na: ite Draw eas thrust into the ground and foarished, 








depoe tbat “ 2 cutting from a tree which 


< yoeng mulberry trees in pots, rail 

Seek any grate! them by approach, |'The grafts bow 

ged antaa''s prafuctive, The tree mucceeds very il by the 
seg Non, Frans. 0) 


pextonss its frait on the your yearling 
as eel as the spurs of ‘the ieerear 








Newwertos carne be readily distinguished from 
= ng 3 the spring, when the blossoms fint 





gar se —The mztberss succeeds better than may 
axi drooping, or in the stelisie 


sind to cover the wall, aad 


int at which a beari 
_Mr. Nicols, 


‘¢ and laxative proper- 
P. 


MUSHROOM. 
wossmia Fusi, Linn. and Fagi, 













country, and are by 
ar propagated by 
“shendance in fields, 
that have occurred 
hould be observed 
en muashroom when 


many 
seed, and in? 
eld pastures. Fem the many 
£ spurious sorts of mushnums, erat 
of them, fer ore nthe 
grown in certain places possesses deletes 

Mushrooms growing in weeds, or by the s tetoes. are seldom 
safe. Those crowing in open eld past stores should be preferred, and from 
such situatie © mushrooms are supposed to be much more delicate in 



























MUSTARD.—NASTURTIUM. 


jm aboadence wes cendered mifficiently movst . and a0 .t :walways easier to spply water than 









oy ceria, ta better 10 rc on he mfe ade. The more campsct the whole bed, toge- 
ther with “he monld, can on made. i the less Tiable will 
the bert he :0 heenme saddeniy “a0 mo! of material, the 


more jmey and preineuve the crop: and “he more -hey are exposed to the action of aix and 
light, dhe Hiner the favoar.—(.M Intuch’s Practend Gardener.) 





MUSTARD. 


Mastard (Sieapis, Tetradyndmia Siliquosa, Linn.; and Crocifere, Juss. 


There are two species of mustard in cultivation. 
i. The White Mustard. (Snape ba). 


Cultere, &¢. of the White Mastard. 
species is extensively csed as a small mind, and its cultivation is in every respect 
similar thax of the garden cress,—See Cres. 
Culture, ge. of the Black Mustard. 
This species is principally cultivated for ite seed, in which case large fields are sown 
. 


it. 

“ Sow moderately thick, either in drills from six to twelve inches avunder, or broadcast, 
aad rake or harrow in the seed. When the plants are two or three inches im the growth, 
hoe, or thin them modenialy by pi too thick, and cle Shee renee. sehen ma 

in stalks, and in July or it recor @ ct a4 
up ii 8 yor Ange: crop |, ripe athering 

Une. 


El 
1, The seeds grownd, constitute the well knows condiment, floor of musard. Whea 
moistened with rich milk, it makes the best appearance for the table. bat it will not keep 
geod for more than two daz 
2. In some cases of dyspepsia, the seeds are swallowed entire, to the quantity of a table- 
fal or more, and freyoentiy with great benefit. They stimulate the stomach, and ex- 
Che the peristaltic action of the fatestinal camel. 














NASTURTIUM. 


Nasturtium or Indian Cress ( Tropa’ olum), Octandria Monogy ‘nia, Linn. ; 
and 'Trope'olez, Juss. 


is a hardy annual, attaining in eligible situations 
the height of eight or ten feet. It flowers towards the end of Jane, and 
continues in blossom till destroyed by frosts. The blossoms in the 
evening emit spontaneously at certain intervals visible sparks like those 
realuced by an electric machine. This phenomenon was first observed 
by the daughter of Linnweus. There are three varieties cultivated, but 
the great and double-flowered are preferred :— 

. The Great Tropeeol jus. 

My The Double-flowered { Ai caane ted ae flore pleno.) This variety 


in propagated by cuttings, and requires to be treated as a green- 
house plant. 


3. The Small or Dwarf (Tropaeolum minus.) 
Culture, §e. 
Som, 


The nastarti 




















ics succeed best ona fresh light loamy soil, as the berries are less pro- 
in cither a very poor or a very rich soil. 
Propagatrp. 

1. Hy seeds, sown in drills an inch and a half deep, 
seeds being deponited two or three inches apart in the 
cure ge ind acd of the last year's produce, as the 

a7 won for acing may be any time from the 
the tirat week in May, but not later. 





\d three or four feet asunder, the 

Care should be taken to pro- 
iom succeed if of a greater age. 
inning of March until the end of 
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A TABLE 


FOR ESTIMATING THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE, BHI 
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sreozth and height. for if they are : 
beycod his svreazth or natoral powers, and receive great injury. If coe bass shght 
advantaze over the other, the chain from the yoke may be shified some to give the ad- 
vantaze to the weakest. 

It is advisable at all t:mes to be very carefal net to over-work or over-beat the cattle im 
hot weather, as by 20 doing, the constitation will be materially affected. 

Mr. Ellman has recommended the following system, aa a succession for 
working cattle ; the greater or lesset number i 
breeder. Save or rear for stock, fourteen calves each year; to do this, and to 
against accidents and other casualties, there must be not less than tweety cow 
for breeding. Two or three of the worst calves may then be suckled and fatted for the 
bateher. 

14Calves,of which vine male; eight for oxen, aud one allowed for accident, or mot 
taken to wi 

14 One year old. 

14 Two years old; of which eight worked a little at two yearsand a ball. 

14 Three years old; part of which taken for cows, and others, if not good, fattened. 

14 Four years old : eight worked. 

14 Five yearsold ; ditto. 

8 Six years old ; fattened. 

Thos twenty-four oxen are worked in common ; eight three, eight four, and eight fire 
years old; and a reserve is kept for breeding cows, and acciden:s. 

‘The Eatlof Egremont has pursced the following system to a very great exteat:—The 
calves being dropped from December to the end of Februaty, are weaned immedi 
ately, never letting them suck at all, the milk being given them for a few days as it comes 
from the cow. ,But for weaning on skim milk, they ought to fall in or about December, 

er a month before or after at the latest, and should then be kept warm by boasing, by 
which means they will be equall; forward with calves dropped in the spring, that ran with 
the cows. With skim milk some oatmeal is given, bot not till the calres are two months 
old, and then only because the number of calves is too great for the quan:ity of milk, 
therefore water and oatmeal are mited with it to make it go further. Bat to this, heifers 
with their first calves are exceptions, for they do not become good milkers, if their calves 
are nut allowed to suck for the whole season; with the second calf ther are treated like 
the rest. In May the calves are turned to grass, and in the firs winter, from the be- 







































gining of November, they are fed upon uplands, rovens, or aftermath. The following 


summer they are at grass, and the succeeding winter on strat ith a tur on short 
rough grass; they have been tried on hay alone, but straw and grass do better. The same 
then pursued until three years old, when ther are broken in at Christmas, and 
are only lizhtly worked until the spring, when their full portion of labour begins, Their 
winter food is straw, with a ton anda half of clover hay, from the begraning of January. 
They are previously kept on straw alone, vet ate worked three days in each week. 
Iisa quest 











ing in length they walk in the furrow, consequently do not poach the land so much as 
when wo:ked in pairs; they are of opinion likewise, that they can walk faster in harners 
when single, and work much easier. Many trials have been made on this subject, but we 
shall only notice two which took place some sears ago in Sussex. 

In order to decide the respective merits of the two methods, it was agreed that an acte 
of land should be ploughed by two teams, the one of six oxen indouble yokes, the other 
of four oxen in collats; and then again with four oxen in single yokes, against four in 
collars, In the first trisl, the six in yoke beat the four incollar easily ; and in the second, 
there were only three minutes difference. The work was equally well performed, but the 
ploughing must have been very light, as the last match was completed in four hours and 
ten minutes, 

The Earl of Egremont has worked his cattle each way, in both road and field labour, 
and his Lordship confirms the opinion in favour of the old Sussex yoke. 


CENERAL MANAGEMENT, 
eneral management of cattle will be best comprehended under the following 

















1. Grazing. 

1. GRazinG. 
_ Cattle ought not to be turned out to pasture until the herbage shall have attained suffi- 
cient maturity and luxuriance, or until, in the usual phrase, there is a full bite, and if it 


t of artificial grasses, great precaution is necessary, at their first meal, lest they gorge 
themselves to excess, and become hoven or blown. 


Jaily inspection is obviously necessary for all grazing cattle, to prevent or remedy acci- 


Soiling.—-8. Stall-feediug. 
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lengthened period. Carrots rank next to parsnips, but mangold warzel has been feuad 
equal if not superior to carrots, and very little inferior to parsnipe. 

Potatoes, when cutand steamed, furnish an excellent supply of food, especially when 
combined with a comparatively small portion of other food, and in combination with 
turnips previously boiled, are considered more valuable in their application. J. Hl. 
mpbell, Esq. of Kent, a succeasfal grazier obeetves that one hundred bushels of potatoes 
and seven hundred weight of h re generally sufficient to fatten any ox that thrives 
tolerably The roots should at first ‘ven in small quantities, which should then 
be gradually increased to one or two bushels per day, dry food being always intermixed, 
and the proportion of hay being uniformly regulated by the effect which the potatoes pro- 
duce on the bowels. There ought to be at least five servings in the day; and according to 
the quantity of roots which a beast can be induced to eat with appetite, he will fatten 
sooner of course, with less expense and more profit. The hay shonld be cut once, or i! 
be not very weighty, twice alongand three times across the truss, so as to be in square 
pieces of eight or ten inches, in which state the cattle will both eat and digest it more 
readily, while their fattening is considerably expedited. The potatoes however need not 
be cut, according to Mr. C. except at first, in order to entice the beasts tu eat them ; but 
they ought always to be fresh and clean. No corn or meal is necessary unless it can be 
procured at a moderate price ; in which case it would contribute materially to facilitate 
and of course to render more profitable the whole system of cattle feeding. Should a 
scouring be brought on by the use of raw potatoes, which often happens, the quantity of 
meal of other dry food g' them should be increased, until the beasts become ac- 
customed to the roots, when this incovenience will cease. : 

Distillers’ wash, and brewers’ grains, molasses, §c. fatten quickly. Distillers’ grains differ 
from the brewera in having a portion of rye frequently mixed with the walt, which renders 
them more naturally sour; but such acid masses can only, we conceive, be considered as 
Preparatory to the more forcing and essential article of dry food; without which it is 
scarcely possible that any steer or bullock can acquire that firmness of muscle and fat, 
which is so deservedly admired, and considered as the criterion of excellence. 

Corn can be used to profit only in seasons of very great abundance, when com is cheap 
and beef fetching a good price, for although it must be admitted that corn-fed meat is su- 
petior in quality to every other, and the manure produced more valuable, still as cattle can 

fattened more speedily, and at a cheaper rate by the usual methods, it is obvious that 
whiere profitalone is a matter of consideration, corn can seldom be employed to advantage. 

‘The following excellent system of stall feeding, is practised by Mr. Howis, who farms 
extensively ou Crowborough forest : 

Fach animal is accommodated wit 
fodder. When the beasts are first 
straw (steamed), with cracked beai 



























































& manger and water trough, but no rack for loose 
led, a proportionate quantity isgiven of cut hay and 
yr peas and Indian corn. Thecorn is increaved by 
degrees; and the animal has always warm food given. Such is the enjoyment of the 
tle, fed in this manner, that even the best hay is refused when offered without being 
steamed. Following this system, much less food is necessary. 

Mr. H. gives working oxen 


2 Bushels of oat straw, cut as chaff. 
1} Gallon of cracked barley or beans. 
1} Ditto pollard or bran. 


But when potatoes are given which are always steamed, not quite so mach corn is used ; 
the chaff, barley, beans; or pollard, are mixed with half a busbel of potatoes and 
the caitle in a lukewarm state. 

‘The above quantity is usually given to each beast daily, with a sufficiency of water; but 
should the beast not eat it up, the quantity is lessened. 

This method Mr. Howis considers to keep the cattle in better heart, than feeding them 
on grass, or any other succulent food. They are always kept tied up in the stall when not 
at work. Hay is never xiven but whenon the road, bait. 

In feeding and fattening beasts he allows each, per day = 

2 Bushels of vat straw, cut as chaff. 
3 Gallons of cracked barley or beans. 
3 Ditto pollard or bran. 

4 Bushel of steamed potatoes. 


























They are fed twice a day, and sufficient quantity of water given ; when polatoesare not 
given, the chaff is steamed, Mr. Howis considering the above an excellent mode for fatten- 
ing, though perhaps it does not force quite so fast as oil cakes, yet considering the expense 
being much Jess, and a greater quantity of manure made, he is amply ‘compensated. 

In winter, or when there is no pasture, he feeds his dairy cows (keeping them tied up in 
stalls) on oat straw cut as chaff, with either bran or pollard, mixed with steamed potatoes. 
This mixture is also given to the cattle in a lukewarm state. The quantity given to each 
cow is regulated by their feeding, never giving them more than they can eat up clean, with 
@ sufficient quantity of water. By thus feedinz them, he is of opinion that they give a 
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Or the following mixtare : 
Take of Barley-water, one pint. 
Cream of Tartar, half an ounce. 
Nitre, three drachms. wi 
ix, 


ther of the above may be repeated, as occasion may require. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 
————_ mmas.—{ Frenzy Fever.—Sough.) 
———_____—~ owes. -( Red Colie.) 

The symptoms of these diseases similate so nearly to those of the horse, that it will 
he unnecessary to recapitulate them. The treatment must of course be the same. 





DYSENTERY. 
(Stimy Flur—Brary.— Bloody Ray.— 
This affection differs from diarthoea, or simple scouri 's beinz accom pani 
the result of inflammatory action. The mucous structure of the intestines, is al 
seat of this disease, and in its advanced stages, extensive ulcerations often take place. 
‘The discharge is characterized by its offensive odour, and by the mucous, stringy patches 
which may be discovered in it; and also by its heat, aad smoking when voided. A lithe 
attention will enable any one to distin; between the character of this discharge, and 
the feces produced by the simple rel n of the bowels. If in the early stages of 
the disease the inflamma is hizh, and the animal plethoric, blood-letting will be ad- 
visable, purgatives, proper attention to diet, and cordrils if required, constitute the usual 
practice in these cases. : 


Scouring Rot.) 

























pianauaa. 
(Scouring.—Seantering.) 

Diarrhoea is generally brought on br improper change of food, exposure to wet and 

ing, &c. It inessentially necessary that the animalbe taken in-doors, and 

dry. The treatment must be similar to that of the horse, (page 290). The 

astringents (page 390) will be found useful “ 

‘Scouring in calves may be cured by giving a little powdered chalk in their milk ; or the 
following,draught, once or twice a day. 











Prepared Chalk, half an ounce. 
Opium, two grains. 
Milk, balf a pint. 
Boil, and add a little suet when boiling. 


conics. 


These diseases arise from several different causes. Cattle are frequently attacked with 
a kind of spasmodic colic, very similar to that in horses. A colic called clue bound, fare 
bound, is frequently brought on by indigestion or costiveness, which often ends in the red. 
colic, ifnot timely relieved. Another description of colic proceeds from a relaxation of the 
bowels. All of which may be removed bya similar treatment to that recommended for 
the horse. 











HoveN. 
Blown.—Blast,— Fog Sicknex. 


‘The complicated structure of the stomach of ruminating animals renders them peca- 
Fiarly liable to this disorder, the paunch being a kind of reservoir in'o which the food is 
received. 

In it the food is mixed with the animal fluids; the minute particles are passed onwards 
through the second into the third stomach, while the cuarser paris are again sent 
upto the mouth to be further comminuted, by undergoing a second process of mas- 
tication. 

As the paunch is of an immense size in these animals, and as the ercen food which is 
taken into it is frequently much overcharged with moisture, and other™ ise in a state which 
renders it liable to fermentation, it often happens that when the stomach becomes over 
loaded with this kind of food, the fermentative process goes on with a great dezree of ra 
Pidity, in consequence of the stomach being as it were overpowered and unable to carry on 
the operation of digestion. This the more readily takes place, because there i 

in the grasses, more especially in theafiermath, or second crop of clover, which 
duces the animals feeding on such food, frequently to take an undue quanti 
fermentation a large quantity of air is generated, by which the stomach becomes so over- 

istended, that either a rupture of it takes place, 01 the respiration being interrupted, im- 
pedes the action of the diaphragm, and the animal becoming unable to breathe. dies of 
suffocation ina short time, perhaps in a few minutes. 
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When such is often the fatal nature of this disease, it becomes a matter of vast import- 
tance to know what isto be adopted as aremedy. The m hat have hitherto been em- 
ployed for this purpose are various. The first thing which it is desirable to accomplish. is 
to restore the tone of the stomach, so thatits vital energy may if possible overcome the 
disease. If this cannot be accomplislied, a method is adopted of allowing the sirto escape 
the accumulated matter from the stomach. 

‘To assist the weakened state of the stomach, it is found that any stimulant may be given 
with benefit; any spirituous liquors, as rum, gin, whisky, &c. in large doses; any oily fluid, 
as olive, linseed, castor, or even train oil, and melted lard or butter, but more capecially 
the essential oils, and of these in particular turpentine ; various stimulants, car- 
bonate or water of ammonia, spirits of wine, and nitrous or sulphurous other; aromatic 
seeds, as pepper, mustard, &c.; resins and gum tara id resin ; various 
opium; several acids, as the acetic (vinegar) and id 
particular lime-water. But although each of these has ecasio ly been found to gi 
Telief, there are cases that do not yield tosuch treatment, and recourse is then had t 
introducing a hollow tube through the mouth and cesophagus, and allowing th 
escape through it from the stomach. Ifthis does not succeed, or should the proper in- 
strument not be at hand, an opening is made through the side into unch, by a 
knife, or with a trocar and canula, and the air allowed to escape as it is formed. But tI 
are cases in which, from the enormous quantity and solidity of matter taken into the 
stomach, even (hese means all fail, and an incision is then made through the side into the 
paunch, ‘jarge enough to allow a person to introduce his hand and extract the contents; by 
this means animals are often saved. Such a formidable operation, however, from the man- 
ner in which it is performed, a the effects which frequently follow, ought if possible to 
be avoided. As there isa degree of play between the peritoneal surface of the stomach and 
the peritoneal lining of the of sides of the belly, there is of course considerable 
danger of part of the matter, progress of extraction, getting into the cavity of the hed 
domen ; and this, by producing irritation between the two surfaces, causes an inflam 
to take place, which frequently destroys the life of the animal. And although these a mals 
are less unsceptible of inflammation in this membrane than what might be expected from 
its sensibility in other animals, still the danger consequent on such operations must be 
considered of sufficient importance to induce us, if possible, to avoid it. 

The success which attended the operation of the stomach pump on the human subject 
and the high and deserved esteem in which it was held, called the attention of scientific 
men to the invention of a similar instrument for the uses of domestic animals; and the 
very ingenious one invented by Mr. Read, of London, for which he obtained patent, has 
attained this object in a most satisfactory manner. ‘Thiv pump is calculated in an eminent 
degree to supersede the necessity of adopting the dangerous and frequently inefficient modes 
which we have enumerated, and to afford immediate relief to the animal. The pump iv 
chiefly required for withdrawing fluids from the stomach. When the consistency of the 
mass however is such as cannot be operated upon by the pump, liquids can be injected 
by means of asto dilute the mass, and the whole can then be withdrawo.— Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. 

The following engraving, exhibits Read's Patent’ Veterinary Syringe for relieving 
hoven cattle, and clystering them. It consists of inge, (Fig. 1.) to which tubes of 
‘8 are fixed, according to the purpose and kind of animal to be operated upon. 
lonz flexible tube for giving an enema to horses and cattle (a), and a smaller 
one for dogs, (6). Torelieve hoven cattle, however, itis not only necessary to free the 
stomach from an accumulation of gas, but from the fermenting pultaceous mixture which 
generates it: for this purpose a tabe (id) is applied to the extremity of the syringe, anid 
then passed into the animal's stomach through the mouth, as in Fig. 2., and being pat in 
action, the offending matter is discharged bya side opening. When the same operation is 
perlormed on sheep, a smaller tube, (¢) is used. ‘The characteristic excellency of this 
iano limit to the quantity of fluid that may be ej or ex- 
used for extracting from the stomach of mas, for 
smoking insects, extinguishing fires, and syringing fruit trees. 
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NECTARINE. 


Nectarine (Amy gdalus pérsica, var. nectarina), Icosindria Monogy’nia, 
Linn.; and Rosacew, Juss. 

The nectarine is only a variety of the peach, the former producing a 
smooth, the latter a downy fruit. ‘There are various instances on 
record of both fruits growing on the same tree, even on the same 
branch; and one case has occurred of a single fruit partaking of the 
nature of both.—(Hort. Trans. 1.) 

There are seventy-two varieties of this tree enumerated in the cata- 
logue of the Horticultural Society. The following are among the 
best :— 

FREE.—STONES. 


Elruge.—Fruit middle sized, dark red to- 

wards the sun, pale yellow on the 
opposite flesh soft, melting, 
fine flavor. he end of Aus 










Fruit rather small, fine scarlet to- 
‘watds the sun, Ripens about the end 
of August. f 

’s.— Fruit middle-sized, pale red to- 
wards the sun, flesh rich and juicy ; 
when over ripe it sbrively, and tbe 
the flavor is exquisite. Ripens about 
the middle of Septembe: 















White Nectarine.—Fruit above the middle- 
ize, cream-colored towards the sun 
good flavor, bat a rather shy bearer, 
Ripens the middle of September. 
This variety is less subject to blight 
or canker, and succeeds better upon 

a chalky soil than any other. 





Due de Tillo.—Fruit larger than apy other 
variety, purple towards the sun, and 
bright red on the under side ; flavor 
exquisite. Ripens about the mid ile 
of September. Tree hardy and a 
great t. 





Murray.—Fruit middle size, dark red, almost 





Violet Hative.—Fruit middle size, purple lack towards the sun, juicy and high 
towards the sun, flesh juicy and good flavored. Ripens about the end of 
flavored. Ripens about the middle September, 
of September. 

CLING.—STONES. 


Late Newington.—Fruit middle-sized, flesh 
rich and juicy, ripens about the mid- 
dle of September. The smooth leaves 
of this variety readily distinguish 
it from the Early Newington, which 
has jagged leaves. 

Red Roman.—Fruit la ize, dark red to- 
wards the san, flesh rich and juicy, 
tipens about the middle of Septem. 
ber— fine fruit. 

Italian or Brugoon.—Fruit middle-sized, 


Culture, §e. 


deep red, towards the sun approach- 
ing to black, fine flavor, ripens about 
the end of August. 
Golden, or Yellow.—Fruit large, round, fla- 
liar, ripens about the begin- 
tobe 
Early Newington.—Fru 








world, 


The same in all respects as the Peach.—See Peach. 


Us. 
The fruit in its raw state at the dessert. 





OAK. 


The oak (Quércus),Mone’cia Polyéndria, Linn. ; and Amentécee, Juss. 


The oak—The monarch of the wood—“ in point of strength, dura- 
bility, and general application, claims the precedence of all timber ; and 
to England, which has risen to the highest rank among the nationa, 
mainly through her commerce and her marine, the oak, “ the father of 

2c 
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ships,” as it has been called, is inferior in value only to her religion, 
her liberty, and the spirit and industry of her people.” 

‘There are above forty different species of oak introduced into this 
country, all of which are timber trees in their own countries ; but they 
are cither of too slow a growth, or of too delicate a nature, to attaina 
profitable size in this country. The two native species are most gene- 
rally cultivated :— 

1, The Common Oak, (Quercus Pedunculata). 

2, The Sessile-fruited Oak, (Quercus Robur.) 
been by the collectors of acorns, to distinguish 
between the two species just enumerated ; but this, like the gathering of seeds in gemeral, 
is committed to those who know or care little about the matter. This, however, deserves 
attention, as the merits of the Quercus Pedunculata are evidently much greater than those 
of the Quercus Robur, and is readily distinguished from the latter, by the circumstance of 
the acorns being placed on long foot stalks, whilst those of the Robur are nearly sessile ; 
and, independently of the superior utility and hardness of the timber, the pedunculated 


oak is, in fact, the most magnificent of the two British species 


Culture, §c. 








‘The oak will Brow in almost any soil, but it thrives best in strong deep loams, incum- 
bent on gravel or limestone rocks. "It attains a majestic stature in the oak tree clay of the 
wealds of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey. “A tenacious clay, varying in colour from a yellowish 
brown to a dark bluish grey, and containing beds of limestone and sandstone, forms, as 
its name implies, a soil peculiarly favourable to the growth of the oak ; the tracts of 
country in which it predominates producing the finest timber in the country.”—Mantell’s 

Geology of Sussez. 

PROPAGATED. 
By Seed. 

1. The seeds of the oak are called acorns, they are usually ripe by the middle or the 
end of October, at which season they may he collected. In gatheriug seeds choice should 
be made of the finest trees, as they are more likely to produce a healthy and vigorous 
progeny, than those which are ill grown and stinted in their growth. 

2. Time of sowing.—Acoms are often sown immediately after being gathered, and in 
that way succeed perfectly well ; they atealso often kept in sacks, or onadry floor till Fe- 
bruary, when they are sown with nearly the same success. 

At whatever season, however the seeds are sown, whether in autumn or spring, a much 
less difference will attend the result than is allowed by some , if the seeds have been care- 
fally selected, and the ground properly prepared for them, plants from either sowing may 
be expected to prosper equally well. It is important that the ground be sufficiently pre- 
pared for the reception of the seed, for if it is not done at the time of sowing it cannot be 
done afterwards. For this purpose, it should be deeply and finely dug, and rendered fine 
and smooth by the use of the rake, and if the ground be not in a tolerably rich condition, 
a moderate supply of well-rotted manure may be added. 

3. Manner of sowing.—The acorns may either be sown in beds or drills, but the latter is 
by far the best way where the intention is to allow the seedlings to stand in the seed-bed 
more than one season before transpla ‘They should be equally distributed either in 
the drill or on the bed, at about the distance of half an inch apart from each other, or 
tather more, and covered to the depth of two inches. 

After sowing, a watchful eye must be kept on the beds or drills, to guard them from the 
attacks of mice or rats, either of which would be equally destructive to them before they 
begin to vegetate. 

4, After-cullure-—The afier management of the oak does not in any respect differ from 
that of the fir or other timber trees.—See Fir. 

TREE. 

Oaks that have stood two years in the seed-bed, and which have been afterwards planted 
out into nursery lines for one year more to strengthen, may be considered the best 
plants for successful planting, as at that period they are better furnished with root Abres 
than when of a greater size or age. 

Use. 

1. The tree is chiefly grown for its timber, which on account of its durability, is exten- 
sively employed in constructing the “ wooden walls of old England,” the pride and glory 
of Britons. 

2. The bark is used for tanning, and when it has performed its office to the tanner, it is 
employed by the gardener to produce heat by its fermentation. 

2 0H saw dust is used in dying fustiaus, and different shades of drab and brown are also 
made fiom it. 
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4. Onk opples form an excellent substitute for galls, and with copperas produces a more 
beautiful but not so permanent a black. 
'5. Acorns form a very acceptable food for swine and deer. 





OAST HOUSE. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE CIRCULAR OAST OR DRYING HOUSE FOR HOPS, 
By J. READ, Esq. 


‘The circular shape giv 





ereater area than any other geometrical figure upon the same 
space, and is also more substanti The roof is brought within eighteen inches of the drying 
floor, and consequently less materials are required, and the whole structure is erected at less 
expense than a square building capable of arying a0 equal quantity of hops in the same time. 
Windows or ventilators are indispensable at the base of the building, to admit freely the in- 
gress of air for supporting the combustion of the fuel in the cockle, and carrying off the 
pour. Inan oast house of this description, any kind of fuel may be employed. 
Reference to the Diagram. 

Fig. 1.—Ground plan, shewing the brick quoins, a, b, c,d, ¢, f, g, h, for the bases of the 
iron columns which support the drying floor; i, the cockle ; k, 1, the double flues issuing 
from the cockle, and extending to m, the chimney. 

The course of the flues is shown by a flight of arrows. 

Fig. 2.— Hleration of the kiln.—a, b, The iron coll 
the same metal) on which the drying floor, f, g, is laid. 
of the cockle and flues. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Section of the fluer, on either side, from the cockle to the “chimney.—The 
whole course of the flues are supported on brick arches, the first two only of which, a, b, are 
represented in the di m. 

Fig. 5.—The metallic floor ot frame, shewing a, b,c, d, e, f, g, h, the heads of the columns ; 
the girders, i, k. I, m, and laths which support the tiles, of drying floor. 

Fig. 6.— The drying for, constructed of earthen tiles, 12 inches square, perforated with 
clusters of conical canals issuing from circular excavations below, and terminating in small 
apertures above. 

The advantages of this kind of oast are numerous, but the following may be selected as 
among the most prominent. 

















ns, supporting c, d,e, the girders (of 
‘is figure representsa front view 























r'of | taking fire. 
ity of heating the house by 
The quantity of caloric of 
heat given off, is of course in proportion to the extent of surface of the radiati 
as the heated flues are the medium throagh which the heat from the cockle 
to the drying floor, it necessarily follows that an increased length of the flues must augment 
the quantum of heat passing from their extended surfacer, inch of which throws off its 
portion towards the general accumulation. 1 should be observed also, that it is hi 
ful to blarken the flues, and whiewath the walls, because, agreeably to. the la 
and reflection, the former more readily give out their internal heat from a blackened su: 
whilst the latter by being whitened, are prevented from absorbing any of the heat transmitted 
by the flues, and become reflecting surfaces to throw it back into the house, to increase the 
zeneral temperature, and thus to economise every portion of heat in the greatest possible 
measure. 
4th, In comparison with opposite methods, an oast of this construction dries a double 
= quantity ofhops in the same time, Two bushels to every square foot of floor may be brought 
off every twenty-four hours. 
5th. The hops dried in this kiln are found to keep better than those which are otherwise 
cured, and the sample altogether improved in quality in consequence of the rapidity of drying, 
i cknowledged by all persons experienced in the preservation of vegetable substances 
that their natural qualities and appearance are more effectually retained by their being dried 
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quickly. The injury often sustained by the hops from the presence of aqueous vapour, 
obviated by the contraction of the space at the top of the building, by which its condensation 
is prevented, and its escape facilitated. 


35, Regent Circus. 





OATS. 


The oat (Avéna sativa), Triéndria Digy’nia, Linn. ; and Gram{inez, 
Juss. 


There are many varieties of this grain, but the best and most pro- 


ductive are the following :— 

1. The common long-tailed white oat, known by being long and very pointed at one end. 

2. The Red Oat, known by its red busk and kernel, and more thin and flexible straw. 

8. The Poland, known by its thick white busks, short stiff straw, and solitary grain. 

4. The Black Foxglove or Tartarian Oat, known by its black husks. A very hardy and 
productive variety. 

5. The Potatoe Oat, known by its short thick kernel, and rather long straw. 

There are many other varieties, but as they are seldom cultivated, it 
to describe them. 

Culture, §c. 
Son. : 

Oats will grow upon almost any soil, from a stiff clay to alight sand or bog, pro- 
vided they are laid sufficiently dry. Av this grain does not require a particularly fine 
tilth, very little labour is required in the preparation of the soil, the land being seldom 
ploughed more than once. 

PROPAGATED. 

‘By seed sown either broadcast or in drills, the quantity of course varying considerably, 
according to the state of the land and the manner of sowing the seed, Upon stiff or cold 
soils from five to six bushels per acre will be required, and the same quantity upon poor 
soils if sown broadcast; but if drilled, from four to five bushels will be found sufficient. 
Upon strong loam or hazle moulds a less quantity will be required ; from three bushels and 

half to four bushels and a half will be sufficient. Oats may be sown with advantage after 
any green crop ; they are sometimes sown after wheat, but it is not a course to he recom- 
mended. They succeed best after turnips, rape, or clover, and upon all fresh broke 
up land extraordinary crops may be expected, unless the plant in its early growth is 
destroyed by the grub or worm. 

Preparation of the soil. 

If oats are to be sown on a wet stiff soil (or after wheat, which is rarely done,) it is ne- 
cessary to plough the land in the autumn, laying it in ridges or lands from three to four 
fect wide, and sufficiently round to allow the water to pass off quickly into the furrows ; by 
this means the land will be freshened and mellowed by the frost, and consequently a better 
tilth will be got for the reception of the grain. On soils of this description February is 
considered the best month for sowing. 

On ull light dry or sandy soils oats should be sown much earlier than they generally are; 
the begioning of January, if the season will admit, will not be too early ; that they may, 
in their carly growth, have all the benefit of the moisture, and well cover the ground 
before the heat of the summer sets in. Land of this kind requires ploughing but a few 
days previous to sowing. 

On strong rich fertile soits oats will not require sowing so early, as from the greater 
strength of the soil, they will grow much quicker than ona soil of a poorer description. 
‘This land requires ploughing but a short time previous to sowing, 

On all light soils it iv advisable, immediately after puting in the seed, and, on all lands as 
soon as the plants are three or four inches high, toapply the roller. By this operation, 
light dry porous soils are greatly benefitted, as it enables them to retain the moisture more 
perfectly ; at the same time, by pressing the earth to the roots, the growth of the plants 
are materially promoted. When the soil is worked up lightly, moisture either filtrates 
through it too quickly, of is too easily evaporated ; in adry season this may occasion a 
very great deficiency in the crop, more especially on a light soil. 

Oats are ready for the scythe or sickle when the grain becomes hard, and the atraw 
changes toa yellowish colour. It should, however, be cut before it is dead ripe, to pre- 
vent the scattering of the grain. 

User. 

1. The grain in its entire state is chiefly employed as food for horses, and in its ground 
atate is extensively used for cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. The entire kernel is used 
for gruel, and forms an article of commerce known by the name of embden groats. 
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he occupied, allowing for each three feet on each side of the two exterior rows, between the 
peas, and any other sort of crop that is standing, orto be planted. Thus ground will be lost, 
for when one, orat the utmost two rows only are planted, cabbages or any other short vege- 
tables may be grown to advantage, at a very small distance from the peas, andeven between 
the two rows, if required, whereas thie could not be done without great risk of their) being 
much drawn up,if planted between the six rows, particularly in wet summers.— Domestic 
* Gardener's Manual. 
Taking the crop-—Early crops are frequently gathered too soon, or when the peas are 
too young, for the sake of having them early at the table. In all cases they should be 
thered while the peas are green and tender, yet they may be pretty plump. ‘None should 
Be lefito grow old, ‘at would prevent the young pods filling properly, and shorten the 
duration of the crop. 
To save seed.—Sow as many of each variety as may be wanted in separate pieces of 
ground, and let them stand till the pods assume a brownish colour, and the peas become 
Pei when they may be taken up, thrashed, cleaned, and preserved for future use. 
SE. 
The pea is extensively employed as a culinary vegetable, and as an ingredient in soups 
&c. 














PEACH. 


The Peach (Amy'gdalus Pérsica), Icoséndria Monogy’nia, Linn. ; and 
Rosécer, Juss. 
The peach is one of our most esteemed fruit trees, two hundred and 
twenty-four varieties are enumerated in the Horticultural Society’s 
* Catalogue. M‘Intosh describes the following as the best :— 





















1, White Nutmeg 20. Bellegrave 38. Vineuse 
2. Red Notfheg 21. Gallande 39. Late Purple 
3. Early Avant 40. Late Peach or China 
4. Small Mignonne 41, Teton de Venus 
3, Early Anue 42. Bloody Peach 
6. Early Purple 43. Double Swalsh 
7. Neal's Early Purple 44. Yellow Admirable 
8. Superb Royal 28, Albrge Yellow 45. Braddick’s American 
9. Great Mignonne 27. Violette Hative 46. Late Admirable 
10. White Magdalen 28, Late Violet 41. Bellis 
11. Early Newington 29, Rosanna 48. Portugal 
12, Belle Chevreuse 30, Royal Kensington 49. Buckingham Mignonne 
13, Early Admirable inbouillet 50. Golden 
14. Early Violette tte 51, Persique. 
15. Red Magdalen 33, Noblesse 5%. Old Newington 
16. Moutauban 84. Spring Grove 58. Cherry Peach 
17. Royal Charlotte 35, Acton Scott 54, Mille’s Mignonne 
18. Double Mountain 36, Incomparable 55. Catherine 
19. Chancellor 31, Vanguard 56. Monstrous Pavie 
For a small garden the following varieties are recommended— 
1, Late Admirable 5. Gallande 
2. Small Mignonne 6. Teton de Venus 
8. Royal George 1. Red Magdalen 
4. Noblesse 8. Ronald’s Devonshire 


Culture, &. 
Som. 

A rich strong yellowish loam seems best adapted for the peach. When the soil is natu- 
rally rich no manure should be mixed with it, except it is of too close a texture, when a 
little well-decom posed vegetable manure and tanaer's bark should be trenched up with it. 

PROPAGATED. 

By seed for the purpose of obtaining new varieties, but with the view of perpetuating 
any choice or approved sorts, the operation of budding is resorted to ; for this purpose 
plum stocks are generally employed, but Knight (Hort. Trans, vol. ii.) objects to this 
practice because “ the form and habit which t peach tree of any given variety is disposed 
to assume, is found to be very much influenced by the kind of stock upon which it has 
been budded ; if upon a plum or apricot stock, its stem will increase in size considerably 
as its base approaches the stock, and it will be much disposed to emit many lateral shoots 
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always occur in trees whose stems taper considerably upwards; and, consequestly 
such a tree will be more disposed to spread itself horizontally, than to ascend to the top of 
the wall, even wheu a single stem is suffered to stand perpendicolarly upwards. Wi 

on the contrary, a h is budded upon the stock of a cultivated variety of its own spe- 
cies, the stock and the budded stem remains very nearly of the same size at, as well as 
above and below the point of their junction. No obstacle is presented tn the ascent or 
descent of the sap, which appears to ascend more abundantly to the summit of the tree. 
Italso appears to flow more freely into the slender branches which have been the bearing 
wood of preceding years ; and these consequently extend themselves very widely, compa- 
red with the bulk of the stock and large branches. 

TREE. 

1, Trees trained three or foor years in the nursery, are preferred by many to maiden trees; 
in either case, however, they should be procured as s00n as the leaf begins to fall, which 
generally occurs toward the end of October or the beginning of November. 

2. In this country the peach is almost always trained against walls inthe fan manner. 

3. Pruning.—See Mr. Harrison's method, article Proning. 

Usz. 
1. The ripe fruit is held in high estimation at the dessert. A kind of brandy is made 
from this fruit in Maryland and Virginia ; the manufacture of this liquid, and the feeding 
of pigs being the principal uses to which the peach is applied in those countries. 
2. The leaves and kernels of the fruit steeped in brandy or whiskey, impart a flavor 
resembling that of noyeau. 























PEAR.* 
The Pear (Py'rus Comminis), Isocandria Di-Pentagy’nia, Linn. ; and 
Rosacee, Juss. 


There are above six hundred varieties of this fruit enumerated in the 
Catalogue of the Horticultural Society. The following selection em- 


braces the best :— 



























Name. Time of Duration. 
‘The Little Musk July and August 
Green Chisel... rah 
Cranford 3 
Thorn . 


Orange Bergamot 
Green Pear of Yai 
D'Oyenne White 
Windsor . 
Jargonelle 
Belle Lucrative 

lampden’s Bergamot... 
Summer Bonnechretien 
Williams's Ditto. 
selet ... 
Bergamot 
Autumn Bergamot 
Acton Town 








Brown Beurré « 
Golden ilitto. 
Spence’ 

Ditton 


Konevetts . 
Maria Louise 








Beurté d’ Aremberg 


Diel Beurré 
Bonne de'Moli 
Present de‘ Molin: 






Figure, Sice, Colour, §e. 
Conical, small, green 
Conical, small, greenish 
Pyramidal, yellow 
ical, yellow 





Long, greenish y 
Lange, roundish’ 

Large pyramidal. yellow and red 
Long conical, russet, yellow, and red 





le size, round, irregular, yellow 
g, irregular, green and russet 
Long, middle, pale green russet 
Long, dark and reddish brown 
Long, dark green reddish brown 
Round, greenish brown 

Long, green and russet 

Roundish, green, brown, and red 
Pyramidal, yellow, reddish brown 
Long, yellow and green 

Conical, large, yellowish green 
Long, yellow and reddish brown 
Turbinate, pale green and russet 
‘Turbinate, yellow and russet 
Irregular, russet green 
Turbinate, yellow and green 
Pyramidal, yellow and russet 
Long, pale jellow and russet 
Conical, yellow 








* Communicated by Mr. J. Cameron, 


» Nursery Gardens, Uckfield. 
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1. White Primordian 11, Drap d’or $2. White Magnum Bonum 
2. Morocco 18. tr aey Plum 33. Dapier Blue 

3. Great Damask 19. ire Claude 34. Damask Violet 

4. Little Black Damask 20. La Mirabelle 35. Wentworth 

5. Blue Perdrigon 21, St. Catherine 36. White Imperatrice 

6. Fotheringham 22. Large White Damask | (37. Blue Gage 

7. Orleans 28, Prunelle 88, Damson, Shopshire De- 
8. White Perdrigon 24. Goliath mask 

9. Myrobalan 25. Damascene 39. Bullace 

10. Orleans, Wilmot’s 26. Dauphine Gege 40. Muscle 

1. Rochecorbon 97, Blue Imperatrice 41. Wine Sour 

12, Green Gage 28. Coe’s Golden Drop 42. Damson, Common 

18, Green Gage, Isleworth | 29. Coe’s Fine Late Red 43. Damson, White 

14. Little Queen Claudia | ($0. Precoce de Tours 44. Golden Gage 

1s. us Royale 31. Red Magoum Bonum 45. Dowton Imperatrice 

16. Cheston 


As a choice selection for a small garden, Mr. Nicol recommends the 
following varieties :-— 


1. Jaune Hitive 1. Goliath or Caledonian 

2. Wilmot’s Orleans 8. Muscle 

3. Green Gage 9. Damson 

4. Red Magnum Bonum 19. Wine Sour 

5. White Magnom Bonum | 11, White Bullace 

6. Coe’s Golden Drop 18. Blue Imperatrice 
Culture, §e. 


Son. 

Miller recommends a medium soil, neither too heavy and wet nor too light and dry. 
Abercrombie prefers the soil of any fertile meadow or orchard; or if to be made, io 
take one half of fresh loam, one fourth of sharp sand, one sixth of road stuff, and one 
twelfth of vegetable remains, decomposed dung, or animal matter. M‘Phael says, that 
plums grow best in a brownish, mellow, Tmoderaicly light loam, rather sandy than clayey of 
not less than three feet indepth. The aspect of the better sorts should be east, or south 
east; other exposures may produce good plums of the less valuable kinds. 

PropaGaTED. 

By Grafting or Budding on the muscle, or any free-growing plum stock, raised from the 
stone of the fruit, or from suckers; the former method is considered the best for perma- 
nent plantations. Grafting is said to be commonly practised in America. The common 
201 the bullace and damnin are raised ie suckers. ‘ 

Grafting is performed in February and March, budding in July and August, either v 
low are todas that is within five or six inches from the ground for dwarf wall trees, oF 
at from four to six feet high, tor half and full standards, when the first shoots from graft 
or bud attain a year’s growth, cut them down to a few eyes to produce lateral shoots for 
training ; and in two years the trees may be finally planted in the border where they are to 
remain. 

Plum trees produce their fruit on small natural spurs from the ends and all along the 
sides of the bearing shoots. In pruning, therefore, the branches should not be shortened ; 
but all foreright and back shoots should be carefully removed, and the branches trained 
agninst the wallas regularly as possible. These trees may be trained as espaliers, or against 
awall, in which case the directions for pruning and training, as recommended by Mr. 
Harrison, should be followed.—{See Pruning.) 

‘Insects, Disedses, &c.—The gum and canker are the most common diseases, and, as in 
almost every other case, the acarus is the most noxious insect. Asa remedy for the for- 

un” Abercrombie directs to head down ; the insects are destroyed by the common means. 
SE. 

1. The finer varieties of this fruit are much esteemed for the dessert, and the others are 
extensively used in pies, tarts, conserves, &c. 

2. The wood is employed for turning, cabinet work, and in making musical instru- 
meats. 





























POPLAR. 
Poplar (Pbpulus), Diwe’cia Octéndria, Linn. ; and Amentécee, Juss. 


Of the genus populus there are many species, those most cultivated 
in this country are the following :— 
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4. Common Early Frame.—Waxy. 
3. Fov's Yellow Seediing.—Similar. but rather Inger; waxy. 
—Much esteemed at Edinburch. 





1M) hlumoms are produced by any Of the shove serts; they are roundish im form, small 
sized, white. and not of the best quality. 

2. Tarlity.—The latest sorte are 

1. The roand purple. 

2 The oblong purple. 

3. The speckled purple or tartan, commonly grown in mossy soils in Scotlmmd. 

3. Form.—The form of potatoes is either round, oblamg, or kidney shaped. Of the 
rand the most esteemed are 


ted-noeed oval ; often confounded with the red kidney. 
oblong red, varied with white, 

> oblong white, é 

American red, loug and not thick, 

Irish red, of pink : oblong and entirely red, with hollew eyes, 

bright red, blood red, or apple potatoe ; avate. with small fall eyes, mack crown ia 
ie and Lancashire, mealy and agreeably favored. 

Jadney shaped are 
common white kidney ; of a peculiar Garor,ctmemed by many, 
red kidney, reckoned somewhat more hardy. 

‘ce. the early sorts are the least, and the oxnoble and late champions the largest. 
colowr, the early aocts are in general white ; the ablong sorts, red ; amd the katest sorts 


lig 


Jn quality, potatoes are either watery, as the very early sorts, wesy. a0 the American, 

and Insh reds : oc mealy as the ash-leaved early. the champion, the kidmey, &e. 

The following list is recommended by the principal London seedsmen, at the present 
Ome. 

For foreng in frames, r for the fort cmp im the spen garden. 
1. Fox's seedling, 
2. Early manly. 
3. Early male. 
4. Broughton dwarf. 
Fir qenerd culteaton in the open grerdem, rr field. 
Early k 'ney. good davor. and very early, keepe weil. 











L 
2. Nonsuch ; early. prolitic. 
4. Early shaw ; good early sort for zeneral ase. 

For mean crops. arringed m the arder of ther 
1. Early champion : very zenerally cultivated, prolitic, and mealv, 
2. Red-nose kidney. 
3. Large kidney. 
+ Bread fruit : originated about 1310, proliic, white, and mealy. 
5. Lancashire pink eve. rood, 
*. Black skinned ; mealy. white. and good. 


- Purple; very mealy, productive, and keeps well. 

. Red apple : mealy. keeps the lomzest of any. 
De. Hunter, :o bis Georzical Essays, sapposes the duration of a variety is fourteen 
vears. and Mr. hancht concurs with him in opuntoa. There are some excellent varieues 
of party-colored powtoes m Scotland. which dezenerate when removed from one district 
to another: and most of the Scotch and Irish varieues degenerate in England. The bes. 
mode, therefore, to order potatoes for seed is to zivea zeneral description of the size. 
color. form and quality wanted, and whether for an early or late crop. 

Culture, &e. of the Field Potatoe. 

Som 

The best soil isa light. fresh, anmixed loam, so rica as to require bat litde manure ; or 

if any. only that of vegetable compost. from decayed leaves. turf. or the Like. A soil ofa 
sandy nature is better adapted for potatoes than a heavy strong land. and those grown in 

© Held are generaily better flavored :han those cultivated in the garden. 

PaoP,Gatios. 

By worl. wy obrain new varieties, of by ayers if the yung sunty to increase new o¢ rare sorts 
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for an early crop, he recommends the largest tubers, having found that those uniformly 
afford strong plants, avd readily recover if injured by frost ; because if they are fed bya 
copious reservoir beneath the soil, they are speedily re-supplied by vigorous stems and 
liage, when those first produced are destroyed by frost and other causes. 

5. The time for'eulting the sets should always be some days before they are intended for 
planting, im order that ‘he wound may have time to dry up, indeed, no harm will resalt if 
the cuttings are made several weeks, and even months, before hand, provided the sets are 
not too much exposed to drought, or they will lose great part of their natural moisture. 

6. Mode of managing the sets.—This requires somewhat more attention than is generally 
paid to it, especially for early crops. It is the practice in Lancashire to put the sets as 
soon as they are cut ona room fluor, two layers deep, and covered 
to the depth of two inches, and in such a manner that a current of 
pleasure. If desired to be very early, they are suffered to. remail 
vember till March, the greatest attention being paid to the introduction and exclusion of 
air, according to the state of the weather. 

7. Quantity of seed per acre.—The quantity of seed varies from 15 to $0 bushels, It 
is generally considered that nothing can be more injudicious than close planting, therefore, 
if attention be paid in keeping the rowsat proper distances from each other (not exceed- 
ing four feet) 20 bushels will be quite sufficient. Mr. Kuight, however, thinks differently, 
his method will be detailed hereafter. i 

8. Time of planting.—The sort, the soil, and the manure all render variations necessary, 
as to the senting: Mach, also, depends upon the season. When the ae 
it always ought to be for an early crop, the sets may be planted in March, or earlies 
experienced cultivators seldom plant before the beginning of May, as by amore eerly 
planting they conceive there would be some risk of injury by frost, the plant being remark- 
ably (ender in its vegetation. 

hough instances have indeed been known of most abundant crops being produced, that 
were planted so late as the 8th of June, and in a few instances in the beginning of July, 
still this late planting cannot be recommended. From enumeration of instances 
given by Sir J. Sinclair, it appears that the periad of plant regulated 

y the climate, generally earlier in ‘he southern than ‘io the northem districts. 

Notwithstanding the many variations in planting, it has been proved that no potatoes are 
either so mellow or mature as those which were planted in March or the first eight or ten 
days in April. 


9. Method of planting. 
1, The lazy-bed method.—“ When this plan is adopted,” says Sinclair, “a bed is made 
from five to ten feet wide, on the surface of which the setaand dung are laid, to be covered 
by earth, froma trench about two or three feet wide, dug on each side of the bed. This 
very general in Ireland, and is well adapted for damp soilaand wet climates, It 
10 two other advantages: 1, That the potatoes have the entire benefit of the dung ;— 
and, 2. That the earth above the cuttings is of a loose texture, which gives the roots full 
liberty to expand. That method must necessarily be adopted, by those who have not ploughs 
at command ; but for general practice, where potatoes are raised on a great scale, drilling 
must always be preferred on account of the greater speed with which the operation can 
be carried on, and its superior cheapness; whence it may result, that a smaller crop may 
be more beneficial than a larger one gained by more opetose and expensive cultivation.” 

2. Drilling—In the preparation of the soil for potatoes, it is necessary that the work be 
commenced as soon aa the corn is out of the ground, as they require as much as apy vege- 
table a deep and fine tilth. “ Supposing it to be left foul after a crop of white grain, par- 
ticularly oats, the stubble or etch allow ploughed, and the furrow inverted and left 
rough. In a month or six weeks, as the weather will permit, harrow down the ridges and 
tear the land about with ox harrows. Women and children being employed at the same time 
that the ground is beirg harrowed, in picking out the couch and other root weeds, which 
in the evening are usually burnton the ground, and the ashes scattered early the next 
morning before the plough is set to work ; then plough it across from sixteen to eighteen 
inches deep, if the ground will permit, laying the furrow on its side, and in this state it is 
suffered to remain until the first week, or fair weather in January, when itis well barrowed 
about, rolling it if necessary; picking, collecting, and burning such weeds as can be 
found; the land is then immediately ploughed upand down about twelve inches, and 
turned clean over, by which operation the soil will become ultimately mixed and well 
pulverized. About the end of February the furrows are harrowed down, and a coat of well 
fermented dung, or a greater proportion of any good mizen is laid on the ground, which 
being spread evenly is ploughed in about ten inches deep, about the middle of March, or 
somewhat later if the nights are very frosty; the ground is then harrowed smooth and 
even, and according to the sort of potatoe intended to be planted, drills or furrows are 
drawn with the plough at from two and a half to four feet, row from row, according to the 
size.” falcombe’s Agric.) The drills should be eight inches deep at the bottom of these 
drills ; the sets are planted ut from six to twelve inches asunder; a medium of nine or ten 
inches ie to be preferied, although some plant as far apart as eighteen inches, 
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which it may be added, that the ibitter inate frequently communicated by euch yeast, ie 
wholly obviated, and the ferment can be employed liberally, with almost = eertainty of = 
corresponding good result.— Domestic Gardeners’ Manual, 

Sir J. Sinclair prefers tbe farina or starch of the potatoe in the making of bread, and pro- 
poses the following method for this purpose : 

RECEIPT FOR MAKING “FARINA BREAD,” 

For any quantity of wheat flour to be used, take for one pound of the flour about ene 
ounce of the fariua of potatoes. Mix the farina ina large bowl, or tub, or cask, according 
to the quantity to be used, with just as much cold water as will thoroughly moisten it. 
‘Then gradually pour into it bosling water, stirring it the whole time, until it forms itself 
into a jelly. It would make the jelly freer and more easily mixed in the dough if a.emall 
quantity of four were gradually mingled with the jelly, when boiling. In thie state the 
jelly may remain until cooled down to the heat, at which time the water is usually taken 
to set the sponge. Then mix the jelly in the aponge with the flour and yeast, and treat it 
afterwards in the usual way of making bread. {It will produce a fine fermentation, and a 
light, dry, and aweet loaf. The addition of so glutin bstance as jelly, is a very great 
improvement to the flour of new wheat ; and with this addition, such flour, even if injured 
by an unfavorable harvest, can sooner be employed in baking bread, than could otherwise 
be attempted. Any flower from old wheat will not be required, or at least ina much less 
quantity. Bread, with a mixture of potatoe jelly, has peculiar advantages. it keeps longer 

iat ; it is lighter on the stomach ; it toasts much better, and makes much better bread- 
puddings. When the bread is baked with the farina undissolved, the mixture cannot be so 
completely effected, the bread is heavier and less agreeable to the tasie. 
RECEIPT FOR POTATOE BREAD. 

Pare the potatoes, slice them thio, wash them thoroughly, and put them imtea can, 
pouring boiling water over them, to take out the black liquor or acid. . After they have 
remained in that state for an hour, pour off the water, and put them on the fire until they 
are brought into a mass or solid body. Then addtbe yeast, and a handful of flour, switch- 
ing the whole together. Then lay it into a sponge, make it into a dough, and put it into the 
coven for baking. Not only light and good bread, but rolls, pastry, &c. may be made from 
potatoes thus prepared. 

But bread, with boiled or steamed potatoes, can only be good for about four or five 
months in the year, while they continue in a wholesome state; whereas made with the jelly 
of the farina, it can be bad in equal perfection at all seasons of the year. 

‘An excellent pudding may be made with the potatoe fibre thus: Boil a pound of it in a 
quart of skim-milk, for half an hour, then add two ounces of suet, minced small, two or 
three eggs, and sweeten it asa rice pudding ; then bake it, or place it to brown before the 
fi 


























re. 
8. Perkaps the most important application of potatoes ever discovered, is to be found inan 
interesting article recently published in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, by J. Mc. Innes, 
eq. “ On an improved use of Potatoes,”—“ During a residence of $0 yearsin the West 
Indies, I often thought” says “ Mr. Mc. Innes” of the immense advantages that would accrue 
to our colonies, if rendered independent of America, for negro food. It occurred to me, that 
by our manufacturing the Cassada root into tapioca, similar to what is done in the Brazils, an 
adequate substitute might be procured for rice. Impelled by this idea, | embraced a few 
leisure hours for making the experiments, and I found it completely answered my anti- 
cipations. No other emotion was thence excited but surprise, on reflecting that such a 
rofitable use of the cassada had been so long and 20 unaccountably neglected. This tu- 
rous root as is well known to those who frequent the tropics, is fibrous and juicy, and in 
its shape and properties not unlike the carrot or parsnep. In converting the Cassada into 
Tapioca, it must be nicely washed, grated, and fired. * ‘Now ay similar causes necessarily 
produce similar effects, it repeatedly, and forcibly suggested itself to my mind, while in- 
specting this process, that the potatoe might be treated in the same manner, and with equal 
consequences. On my return to Europe, | embraced an early opportunity of putting the 
idea into practice. The mode in which it wasso done, together with its issue, I now pro- 
ceed to describe. 

Aa in the case of the cassada, the potatoes selected for the experiment are thoronghly 
washed, after which they are grated ina machine constructed for the purpose. The parte thos 
reduced or grated, fall into a vessel placed underneath. From this vessel they are removed, 
and strained into a tub, On the juice being well expressed for the first time, the tibres are set 
apart, and cold clean water is thrown over them. These fibres are again put through the same 
strainer, till the whole of the substance is again collected, when they are finally cast aside. 
On this being done, the contents of the tub, now ina state of mucilage or starch, are al- 
lowed to settle. A reasonable interval being suffered to elapse, the old water is poured 
gently off, and fresh water supplied. After this process of fining and washing, the blanched 
matter is worked through a smaller strainer. As formerly, the offals are separated. The 
starch becomes now much whiter ; still, fresh water is abundantly dashed over it. When 
by frequent ablution, the surface of this vegetable mass is rendered quite smooth and clean, 
itis filtrated a third and last time. The strainer now used, is of very fine texture, s0 that 
no improper or accidental admixture may interfere. As soon as the starch, thus putified 
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remain, they may be put on tin plates before the fire, that they may be made thoroughly 
dry, and the top of the heap will be slightly browned, which has Pleasing appearance. 
‘Some recommend boiling them with the skin on, but the black and unw' me liqeor 
with which potatoes are naturally impregnated, resides much in the skin, and it is much 
better to get rid of that portion of it, before the boi 3g commences. ‘The potatoes, if they 
are of a good,mealy quality, will have a beautiful, white color,j when brought to the 
table. 
In regard to steaming potatoes, it is not reckoned s0 wholesome, for the injurious liquot 
the potatoe already alluded to, cannot be so effectually extracted from it by steam 
as by boiling ther water. The water in which potatoes are boiled, cannot be safe! 
given to stock. When steamed, that injurious substance is retained in the potatoes. 
6, For cattle and swine, the potatoe, under proper management, is a very important 
article of food. Its application for these purposes, is noticed under the articles Nest 
Cattle and Swine. 











POULTRY. 


Under this head are arranged the various domesticated birds which 
form part of the farmer’s attention, viz :— 


1, Fowls. 4. Ducks. 

2, Turkeys. 5. Pigeons. 

3. Geese. 

FOWLS. 
‘The following varieties are generally bred in England :-— 
1. Game. 4. Shagbeg, 
2. Dunghill, or White breed. 6. Bentham. 
8. Polandor Black breed. 1. Chitagong or Malay. 
4. Dorking: distinguished by 8. Spanish. 
ah Ta claws. 9. Pea and Guinea Fowl. 
Situation and Yard Management. 


1. Some situations are better adaned for breeding and rearing chickens than others; dry 
sandy soils are particularly favourable ;—damp situations occasion disease, 

2. Where the erection of fowl houses is necessary, a good, airy situation, will’ be found 
advantageous. The construction of these houses is various ; all should have the facility 
of being cleansed, for cleanliness is the great art of keeping chickens,—disease is 
by filth. To prevent vermin from making inroads, the walls should be frequently white- 
washed, and where they bave made inroads, the house should be cleansed by burning 
frankincense or other similar substances. Ducks and geese should not be permitted to rest 
under the roosting place of hens, as these cause injurious smelis, and stench the fowls. 

3. When the fowls are kept within a yard, plots of grass or clover may be planted here 
and there, and{also a few heaps of land sand, land gravel, or ashes sbould then be placed, 
that the fowls may roll themselves and cleanse their feathers from vermin. 

4. Various roosting houses should be built for the different sorts of poultry, and separate 
nests provided in situations where they can be confined and kept from the rest, 
ut this precaution, the same nest will have two or three upon it, from which 
jury may be sustained. 

5. The floors of the roost houses should be sanded, and in warm weather, the doors 
thrown open to give access to fresh air. 

Choice of Fowls. 

Tt a a that those fowls which are the best layers are lly the worst sitters, 
from whitch, hypothesis it will be evident that considerable benef may result from keep- 
ing good sitters, in conjunction with good layers, the one laying the eggs, while the others 
are occupied in breeding and rearing the young. ‘The black fowls partake of the nature 
of the game breed, and are therefore not remarkable for assiduous attention to sitting, 
frequently laying one hundred eggs, before showing the slightest symptoms of incubation. 
‘The white leg dorking, invariably proves a good sitter, seldom if, ever laying more than 
fifteen eggs before she attends to sitting. The other white leg breeds are of various dis- 
Positions. 

Laying. 

1, Young hens or pullets begin to lay when they are about nine or ‘twelve months old; 
this depends much on the nature of the food upon which they have been kept. The laying 
season generally commences about January, of early in the following month, provided the 
fowls are in ‘good condition, and have been kept occasionally on barley, buck wheat 
with alittle hemp seed, or other nourishing food. To promote hens laying, they should not 
be fed too high or too low. 
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lines from the trees, and always avoid laying them near the side of the 
wall. 
When the trees have been planted at the season directed, they must not 
be headed down till the spring. At that time each tree may be headed 
down to four or six buds, as the vigour or weakness of the tree may point 
out necessary. 

When the tree pushes, attention must be paid to the regulation’of the 
young wood in the following manner :— 

All foreright shoots, i.e, such shoots as are produced ep the opposite side of the 
branch to the wall, must be rubbed off when they are two or: three inches long. When 
the shoots left have pushed six inches, it will be necessary to have them secured to the 
or trellis, in a regular fan method. Ifatree push weakly, it should have the shoots 
trained more etect, till such time as they become vigorous; when they may be trained as 

fore. 

If during summer the shoots produce lateral ones, they should be trained in, excepting 
foreright ones, which should be taken 
away. 

At the winter pruning of the trees, 
the leading shoots, as Fig. 1, a, 8,8, 0, 
8, 8, must be cut down to one quarter, 
‘or one half of their length, according 
to the vigour of the tree as at b.b.b.b.1 

The four or six shoots now remait 
durin thes : d they push 

luring the second summer, P 
shoots, all forerights must be taken 
away, and as many new shoots left as 
will make up with the mother shoots 
ten or twelve,—for a low wall, ten 
willbe sufficient, and twelve for a 
high one; one shoot should be left as 
near the origin of each mother shoot, as possible, asat a, Fig. 2 and one at the extremity for the 
head of the last year’s branch, as atb. If such shoots are 
conveniently placed on the branch, and are at the upper 
side of it, such should be preferred, 

‘The summer treatment, after this regulation, must be 
as directed before. 

The sboots now remaining, are those which are to form 
the main limbs of the tree, and should be regularly dis- 
posed against the wall. Besides those now left, as the 
tree advances in size and extent, a few other lateral 
limbs will be required, 90 as to fill the wall in every 














part. 

Pg Trees of the class under consideration, hat general 

7g. 2: tendency to run naked near their centres, and it will 

: require very particular attention to prevent it.. This in- 
jury may be avoided, by uniformly leaving the lowest new shoots upon each mother shoot and 
giving such shoots all possible encouragement, 
doring summer. This third summer, shoot must 
be left at the under aide of each of the last year’s 
shoots, Fig. 2. a, a, 8,8, 8, a, these may be trained 
in for lateral limbs, and will fill up at the under 
side of each main limb, as Fig 3, a.8.0-0.2.2, 

‘The above directions being attended to,not only 
willa tree be regularly formed, but it will be 
equally furnished in every part and may be more 
certainly kept supplied with bearing wood up to 
the centre of the tree than by any other mode I ever 
saw adopted. If many more main limbs than 
I have recommended were allowed to a tree, the 

feater part of its strength would be use- 
ly expended in the number of limbs instead 

of being employed strengthening the fruit bear- 
ing shoots, and bringing the fruit to a larger size, 
and better flavor, such is one of the evils of the 

















Seymour system with this class of trees. 
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kept thin of lateral ones, not permitting more than from four to six blossom-buds upon each 
principal spur, all others being cut away. Care must be taken tokeep the spurs as short 
as possible, otherwise they will not be so likely to perfect their buds. Any tree proving too 
atrong should be taken up and replanted, which will check its luxuriance and throw it into a 
bearing state. I have frequently performed this with very large trees, and always found it 
successful. 

Petworth, June 29nd, 1880. 


QUINCE, 


The Quince (Py’rus Cydénia), Icoséndria Di-Pentagy‘nia, Linn.; and 
Rosécem, Juss. 


There are four varieties in cultivation : 
1. The Pear-shaped Quince, with oblong leaves and fruit. 
2. The Apple-shaped Quince, with ovate leaves, and rounder fruit, 
8, The Portugal Quince ; fruit oblong, more juicy and less harsh, cultivated for mar- 
malade, as the pulp assumes a red or purplish tint when prepared. 
4. The Mild or Eatable Quince, less austere than any other. 
Of these varieties, the Portugal, although a shy bearer, is generally preferred. 
Culture, §c. 
Son. 
The Quince prefers a moist rich soil, and sheltered situation, and is almost invariably 
trained as a standard tree. 
PROPAGATED. 
1. By layers, cuttings, and by grafting. 
2. The time of planting, mode of bearing and pruning, are the same in every respect as 
that of the apple and pear, 
Usg. 
1. The fruit is seldom eaten in its raw state, but stewed, or in pies and tarts, along with 
apples, is much esteemed. 
2. In confectionary it forms an excellent marmalade and syrup. 











RADISH. 


Radish (Réphanus Sativus), Tetradyndmia Siliqdosa, Linn. ; and Cruci- 
fer, Juss. 


The cultivated radish is a native of China. Its varieties are divided 
by Mr. Strachan into the spring, autamn, and winter kinds :— 
1, Spring and Summer kinds. 

Long Sorts, Scarlet or Salmon-coloured and its subvarieties. 
7 chert % topped Scarlet, and Early Frame Scarlet, which are the two sorts most generally 
ultivated. 

Par, early sort of flavour, but at present neglected. 
seine White, the Te eerte cultivated in Gerrard's time, white, semi-transparent 

licate, 





TURNIP RADISHES. 
White : root globular like # turnip. 
Early white, a subvariety. 
The Pink ; rose colored, scarlet, and crimson, are names applicable to one sort, which 
‘approaches to the pear ahape. 
2. Autumn Kinds. 
White Russian; the root larger than any of the long rooted kinds, white, tapering like 
carrot, favour nutty, like that of the rampion —{ Hort. Trans.) 
Yellow turnip ; root large, ovate, yell dusky brown, and rough without, but the 
flesh white. 
Round Brown; root large, shape irregular, externally marked with greenish brown, 
and the flesh soft and of a greenish white. 
WINTER RADIBI 
White Spanish ; "root large, oval, outside w! 
solid, and white. 
Oblong brown ; root midd 
with white circles, flesh hot, 











» tinged with green, flesh hot, firm, 


ized, pear shaped, outside coat rough and brown, marked 
, solid, and white, plant very hardy, 
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Wheat, in ten years, four times 
Barley, once 
Potatoes, once Total, 10. 
Clover and seeds twice 
Tutnips and Tares twice - 
Dry or Chalk Marlx.—Rotation. First year, turnips. Second, barley. Third, clover. 
Fourth, wheat, Fifth, rape. Sixth, barley. ‘Seventh, seeds. Eighth, oats. Ninth, rape. 
Tenth, wheat; which, in ten years, will stand thus 











Wheat, twice aS 
Barley and oats, thrice - = 

Clover, once as Total, 10. 
Pulse, once Bees 


Tornips and Rape, twice - 
Seeds for sheep feed, once 

All these soils being well adapted to the drill system, may be kept in a perfect clean state, 
and thereby worked to the best advantage. 

Loans.—These soils, particularly when dry, are of a valuable description, as they gener- 
ally produce heavy crops, if well managed, being of a cool nature,many of which may be 
considered amongst the first class, and may be cultivated for wheat in frequent repetitions, 

Dry Loams.—Fitat year, turnips, cabbages, and mangold wurzel, or beet root. Second 
year, wheat. Third year, beans, drilled. Fourth year, wheat. Fifth year, potatoes. Sixth 
year, barley, or oats. Seventh, clover. Eighth, wheat. Ninth, tarea, Tenth, wheat; and 
which in ten years, would stand thus 

‘Wheat, four times - 

Barley, once , 
‘otatoes, once ramet; 

Beans, once a 2 Total, 10. 

Clover and tares, twice 

Turnips, cabbages, &c. once 

Wet Loams.—Rotations. First year, cabbages. Second, oats. Third, clover. Fourth, 
wheat. Fifth, tares or fallow. Sixth, wheat. Seventh, beans. Eighth, oats. Ninth, cab- 
bages. Tenth, wheat. 

Or thus—First year, fallow. Second, wheat. Third, clover. Fourth, beans. Fifth, 
oats. Sixth, tares. Seventh, wheat. Eighth, beans. Nioth, wheat. Tenth, cabbages. 

By first rotation of 10 years. 

Wheat, three times - 











Oats twice ~ . 
Beans,once - - - Total, 10. 
Clover, once - - 


Green crops& fallow, three ditto 
By second course 
Wheat, three ditto ~ = 
Oats, one ditto - - 
Beans, two ditto - - Total, 10. 
Green crops, three ditto 
Fallow, one ditto 

Hazel Moulds.—These soils are not only the most pleasing to work upon, as being free of 
tilth, but are adapted to any course of cropping, or general management, both for sheep 
feeding, and the growth of corn, or vegetable crops ; and the course, | have pursued, is as 
foltows, beginning with rye, on lands, intended for turnips the next summer, which keeps the 
rubbish down, and leaves the land in a mellow state ; besides which it isa most valuable food 
food for sheep, after going from turnips, previous to the seeds being ready for feeding, par- 
ticularly for ewes, with lambs, as it causes the milk to flow. It is also very convenient to save 
a small piece, to cut for the farm horses, before the other green food comes in, and will each 
come off in sufficient time to prepare the land for turnips, say—First year, turnips. Second, 
barley. Third, clover. Fourth wheat, Fifth, potatoes, Sixth, barley. Seventh, clover. 
Eighth, wheat ; which, in eight years, will stand thus 

Wheat, twice - - 

Barley, twice ~ 3 

Clover, twice Total 8. 
Turnips, once - — - 

Potatoes, once = = 

Sanis.—Some of the best description nearly approach to hazel moulds, which are com- 
posed of loams and sands, and may be cultivated after the same manner. 

Light Sandx.—First Rotation, Rye, as directed on hazel moulds. First year, turnips. 
Second year, barley. Third, seeds for sheep-feed. Four(h, seeds. Fifth, oats. Sixth, 
turnips. “Seventh, barley. Eighth, potatoes, Ninth, rye, for seed. Tenth, turnips. 

Or thus.—First turnips. Second, barley. Third, clover. Fourth, wheat. Fifth, pota- 
toe Sixth, rye for seed. Seventh, turnips. Eighth, barley. Ninth seeds for sheep feed. 

Penth, oats, 
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By the first, it will stand thus 

Wheat,none =~ 

Barley, twice é 

Oats, once - - 

Rye,once - - - \ Total, 10. 
Turnips, three times 

Potatoes, once - 

Seedstwice - = 


By the second, thas. 
Wheat, once - 
Barley, twice - - 
Oats, once - - 
Rye,once  —- - Total, 10. 
Turnips,twice - - 
Potatoes, once -  - 
Seeds, twice- - = - 


As these lands are subject to blighted crops of wheat ; and if not #0, are generally very 
dificient both in quantity, and in quality. 1 would not therefore advise the sowing of iton 
these lands, but on those of a better discription, “unless where a farm principally consists of 
lands of this description ; in which case, it generally proves best if sown after clover. All, 
these foregoing soils may be drilled to advantage. 

Grarels.—Many of these are of avery wet, cold, and hungry nature; whilst others are 

ually hungry, but dry, aod disposed to burn, in hot weather. ‘There are, at the samc time, 
others of = good holding quality, from partaking largely of loam, and may be managed in 








wheat. 
Rotation in ten years. 
Wheat, three times - 
Oats and barley, twice - - 
Beans, once - <6 
Clover,twice - - 
Tares, once - 
Fallow,once —- x ; 
Dry Gravels.—First year, turnips. Second, oats. Third, seeds. Fourth, seeds. Fifth 
cats, Sixth, turnips. ‘Seventh, barley. Eighth, clover. Ninth, wheat, Tenth, pease or 
tares. 
By this, in ten years. 
Wheat, once - - * 
Barley and oats three times 
Pease,once - 3 
Seeds, three times - - 
Tarnips, two ditto - : Z 
Chalks. —These soils, or, what are called chalk hills, vary very considerably, both in na- 
ture and quality, and consist of loams, wet and stiff clays, and black and red sands, on a chalk 
substratum, without any intermixtare of chalk, and others nearly all chalk ; but as these are 
generally lands on which large flocks of sheep arekept, they are rendered subservient to their 
use, and thereby become much more productive than they otherwise would be ; which goes 
fer to Sones the advantages of more generally cultivating green crops. The usual mode is 
as follows 
Beat quatity.—Firat year, fallow for mpe, to be fed off. Second year, wheat. Third year, 
barley and oats. Fourth, seeds for bay and pasture. Fifth, oats, (second rotation. ‘Sith, 
turnips or rape. Seventh, wheat. Eighth, tares, Ninth, barley. Tenth, seeds; which 
in ten years, will stand thus 


Total, 10. 


Total, 10. 





Wheat, twice - . 
Barley and oats threetimes f Total, 10. Some of these soils, however, in 
Seeds, twice - particular situations are sown more frequently 
Turnips and rape twice with wheat 

Taresonce - - 


Chalk Hills—S.cond quality. —Fitst year, rape. Second, wheat. Third, seeds, for sheep feed, 
Fourth, oats. Fifth, ta . Sixth, barley. Seventh, clover. Eighth, wheat. Ninth, 
barley.” Tenth, seeds for sheep; thus in ten years 
Wheat, two years - 
White crop, three years 
Green crops. two ditto 
Seeds, three ditto = 
2Fr2 








Total, 10. 
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Thin Chalks.—Fitst’ year, rapeand turnips. Second, barley. Third seeds. Fourth, seeds. 
Fifth, oats. Sixth, rape. Seventh, wheat, Eighth, seeds. Ninth, oats, Tenth, rape. Thus 
in ten years, 





Wheat, one Year. - 

Lent corn, three ditto 

Green crops, three ditto ¢ Toth !0- 

Seeds, three ditto - 

a proportional part being first deducted for saintfoin hay, or rape, or turnips. Second, bare 
ley, or oats. Third, clover. Fourth, wheat. Fifth, tares, Sixth, barley. Seventh, seeds 
Eighth, oats. Ninth, rape. Tenth, barley. Thus, in ten years, 

Wheat one year = 

Lent corn four years 

Green crops three ae ‘Total, 0. 

Seeds two yea 


In thus giving my hasty opinion on the best course to be pursued in the rotation of crops, 
Ltake it for granted that proper proportions of manures, and of good quality, will be laid on 
the land, as circumstances may require ; the first practical part of farming being to keep land 
clean and well manured, as the basis of all future proceedings ; nor can any course of rota- 
tions be laid down, but circumstances will occasionally alter ; but of this 1am thoroughly 
convinced, that on the generality of soils, the husbandman, who follows up the system of 
green, and occasional pulse crops, between his white straw crops, and who keeps the sorts of 
each as far distant from that with which it was before sown as possible, will find it best an- 
swer his purpose, and be the means of allowing him to render up his farm to the proprietor 
ina condition that will do him credit ; and I feel also assured, that the time will arrive when 
the agriculturist will find its0 much to his advantage to puraue the system 1 have pointed oat 
as to render any compulsory covenants unnecessary. I well recollect when a clause was firet 
introduced into leases, (I believe by @ most intelligent gentleman, John Hoper, Eaq.. of 
Lewes, then agent to different noblemen and gentlemen) restricting the tenants from sowing 
more than two white atraw crops in succession, bywhich an alarm was instantly raised that no" 
tenant could long afford to pay his rent, under such restrictions, which, however, is now gene- 
rally adopted by choice; and Idoubt not, but it will be found that by introducing a green 
crop between each white straw crop, that sure profit will be realized, and the land maintained 
in better condition than by‘any other system. However, 1 am aware that there are no rules 
ithout exceptio ind { know that, on the South Down farms, barley is generally found to 
answer bothin quantity and quality better, if sown after wheat (particularly, if the wheat 
was sown ona clover ley) than if sown after rape, or turnips. Nor do my observations ap- 
ply to rich fresh broke up marsh lands, which, from their active nature, require checking and 
constant cropping, to prevent the straw from being over-grown, and falling, which must be 
drilled to be kept clean, and then may be constantly cropped, for a number of years. Nor 
will my observations apply to the fen districts. In discussing this subject, I have en- 
deavoured, plainly to state the views I entertain as to the course of rotations that sbould 
generally be pursued in the soils I have enumerated. without giving the results of any expe- 
Timents, wishing to avoid any remark that might tend to mislead, or enter into any analysis 
of the earth, which I leave to more competent hands, but offer these, my views. of the 
subject in the utmost sincerity, and in the hope that some partof them, may be useful to 
those who may be seeking after practical information in agriculture, assuring them whatever 
error I may be labouring under, they arise from want of better information, which I sincerel 
hope, may, and will be speedily improved upon, though the encouragement to agricultural 
improvements are at the present period of so disheartening a nature. 








































RUE. 
Rue (Rida Graréolens), Decandria Mongy 
Juss. 
Rue is an evergreen under-shrub, characterised by its peculiarly 
strong scent :— 
Culture, &e. 
So. 
This shrub will grow in any common garden soil, but prefers a shady situation. 
PROPAGATED. 
1. By cuttings or slips of the young shoots taken in March, April, or May, They should 
be watered immediately after planting, and occasionally afterwards, till they have taken root. 
2. By seed, sown in the spring. 
PLANT. 
‘The plant should be cut down occasionally, which will furnish it with plenty of leaves 





ia, Linn.; and Ructdécex, 
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and young shoots. It should never be allowed to run to seed unless they are wanted for 
propagation. 
Use. 
The leaves are sometimes employed as a mediciual simple, and are also given to poultry 
having the croup. 


RYE. 


Rye (Secdde Ceréale), Tridndria Dygy‘nia, Linn.; and Graminew, Juss. 


There are two varieties of this grain, the winter and spring; the 
former is the most hardy, consequently is more frequently cultivated 
than the latter, but the spring variety may sometimes be sown to advan- 
tage. 

Culture, §c. 
Son. 

This grain may be cultivated on an inferior soil to that chosen for wheat, but the light 
dry sandy soils are considered by most experienced farmers to be the only ones, it can be 
gtown upon to advantage, as such re not su well calculated for any other grain, as 
wheat, barley, &c. 

2. Preparation of the Soil. 

The land when cultivated with rye requires to be in good tilth and perfectly free from 
weeds. If it is intended to stand for a crop it is desirable to sow on a fallow ; but if in- 
tended to be fed off with sheep, one ploughing will be quite sufficient. Manure is 
seldom applied unless the land has been very much impoverished by other crops, and 
even in that case, it would be more advisable tu put in the seed without manure, feeding 
it off sheep, and reserving it for a turnip or other green crop that may succeed it. 
This grain succeeds best after pease, clover, or early red turnip. 

PROPAGATED. * 

1, By seed, sown either broadcast or in drills, either in the autumn or spring, though 
the winter-seeded fields are generally most bulky and most productive. 

2. The quantity of seed.—If to stand for a crop, from two to three bushels per acre will 
be sufficient ; if for feeding off, three bushels and a half, and even more, will be required, 
as for this purpose it cannot stand too thick upon the land. 

After-culture. 

1. Uf this crop is intended to stand, it is necessary to keep it perfecty free from weeds, 
but if for the purpose of feeding off, this culture will not be requisite. 

2. Feeding off—This should be done before the blade becomes too hard and woody. 
The earlier, however, it cau be fed off the first time, the better and stronger will the 
second shoots throw out ; but in all cases it should wellcover the ground before the sheep 
are turned in. 

v 3. The harvesting, thrashing, &c.—ate in every respect similar to wheat. 
SE. 

1. This grain affords a meal next in value to that of wheat, and is used cither alone or 
mixed with wheat, for bread and gingerbread, 

2, Rye }¢ is used as (ood for sheep, and is considered to promote a greater 
flow of independent of ite heing early, and at a time when no other artifi- 
cial green food can be raised for them. In feeding off, the sheep should be limited to a 
certain portion at a time, by means of hurdles, which will not only prevent a great loss of 
food, but will allow time for that which has been fed off to become fresh, while the first 
crop is being eat down. 

3. The straw is preferred by some for thatching and for litter; it is also used by collar 
makers, and employed in Duastable work. 

4. In some districts it is a custom to sow the headlands of wheat fields with rye, from 
an idea that it will keep off blight and mildew. 



































SAGE. 
Sage (Sélvia Oficindlis), Didndria Monogy‘nia, Linn. ; und Labidtw, 
Juss. 


Sage is an evergreen under-shrub, rising about two feet high, @ native 
of the south of Europe. There are four varieties :— 





ALT. 


1. The Common or Red Sage. | 3. The Small-leaved Green or Sage of Virtue. 

2, The Green Sage. 4, The Broad-leaved Sage. 
Ofthese the red and green are the most in favor with the cook, as being most agreesble 
in flavor ; bat the small green is considered best for decoctions, and the broad-leaved the 


most efficacious for medicival purposes. 


Culture, §c. 


Son. 
The sage will grow in any common garden soil, but the situation shoald be shady. 


PROPAGATED. 
‘By Cuttings.—All the varicties may be propagated by slips or cuttings, either of the 
preceding orthe same year’s growth. The outward shoots are to be preferred, and should 
cut off about six inches long, and the lower leaves detached; preserving the upper 
is an old saying— 
“If planted in May, 
They will grow every day,” 
and if planted in April or June they will no doubt do the same. They should be planted 
half their depth, six inches apart, and watered. They will soon strike root and advance 
in growth, but if any spindle up into flower-stalks they should be cut down, and the plants 
hoot out strong and stocky for use the same year. 
Afler-culture. 

In July the plants, both young and old, should be formed into regoler beads by cutting 
away all irregular shoots and decayed flower-stalks. They must be kept clear from weeds 
by hoeing the ground amongst the plants. A new plantation should be made every two, 
three, or four years, as may appear necessary by the plants becoming naked and decayed. 

In gathering sage for wse the young side and top shoots should be cut neatly off, being 
careful r:ot to cut them too close, and particularly towards winter. 

Us. 
The loaves are used in stoffings and sauces, and to improve various articles of cookery. 
It 1» sometimes used as asubstitue for tea, and likewise combined with vinegar and honey, 
forms a domestic gargle, much employed in inflammatory affections of the throat. 
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SALT. 


y use and abuse of common Salt, as a manure and asa 
Condiment for Cattle. 





By Cutupert Wittiam Jounxsox, Esq. of Great ‘Totham. 


AUTHOR OF AN ESSAY ON TITE USES OF SALT IN AGRICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURE, &c. 
AND 
OBSERVATIONS ON TIE EMPLOYMENT OF SALT IN AGRICULTURE, &e. &c. 


The employment of common Salt as an Agricultural Agent, bas, during the last eight 
years, been gradually extending, and from an annual consumption of scarce five tons 
per annum, has rapidly increased from year to year, till at leugth, several thousand tons 
of impure salt of all kinds, were last year (1899), sold for agricultural purposes. 

Salt, it is true. has of late years been very extensively emplosed by agriculturists asa 
fertili: more considerably ay a condiment for live stock. There is scarcely room 
for experimentalists to blunder in the last application, but as a manure, its employment is 
endangered by many erroneous trials and by as many empirical processes and ill conducted 
experiments, to give a nee or two of the blunders of both teachers and disciples. 

As soon as the duties on salt were repealed, reference was made to all the old agricultural 
writers, for information on the subject, as a guide for modern farmers, and it was presently 
discovered by a late eminent writer, that Sir Hugh Platt iv his ‘‘ Jewel house of art and 
ture,” published in 1658, had recorded a valuable trial upon a slip of grass land, at 
Clapham, upon which plot a bushel of salt, had produced astoniehing and permanent results 
by killing the old grass, and making the soil clean, for a fine sweet turf which sprang up 
in the succeeding autumn. 

This experiment was immediately announced to the world, with the blundering alteration 
of the transcriber, that one bushel of salt per acre, was the correct quantity for the farmer to 
apply, and that at a consequent expense of ubout sixpeuce per acre. all the good results of 
salt asa fertilizer, were prucutable. 
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4M SALT. 


POTATOES. 


Apply from ten to twenty bushels of salt to the surface as soon as the potatoes are plasted 
or ten bushels in the previous autumn, and ten after inserting the sets. 
My experiment with salt to potatoes were upon light guvelly soil. The result was a 


follow: 
PRODUCE IN BUSHE: er hos 
- 190 


-¢19 





1, Soil without any manure z 
2, Soil manured with 20 bushels of = 
3. Soil manured with - = 39 
4. Soil manured with stable dung and twenty bushels of alt —- - + 33 
5. Soil manured with 40 bushels of saltalone, 20 in September and 20 in the spring, 





he time of planting 





afer the sets were planted =~ St as mage rs - = = 199 
6. Soil manured with 40 bushels of salt as in the last experiment, and also with 
stable dung - - ---e- te 


These experiments are entirely contirmed by those of the Rev. E. Cartwright, of Tonbridge. 
From acopious table which the farmer will find in Mr. Johnson's Essay on Salt, the follow- 
ing statement is extracted . 

Experiments. PRODUCE IN BUSHELS. 
1. Soil without any manure. 
2. Soil, manured with 9 bus! 
3. Soil manured with 8 bush 
4. Soil manured with 30 bushels of soot per acre : 

“Often different manures,” concludes Mr. Cartwright, “ most of which are of known and 
acknowledged efficacy, salt, with one exception, is superior to them all.” 


HAY. 

Put about half a bushel of salt to every load of hi pread it by hand or through 
Mr. Wood, of Ingatestone, in Essex, as employed it for thirty ycars ; his plain unvarnished 
statement need not be supported by any other. 

“Tused about a quarter of a peck at each laying, thinly spread, which } find isabout four 
bushels toa stack of 20 loads, Iam fully satisfied that double the quantity would be mach 

ter.” 

“« In a particularly wet season, a few years since, I used twelve bushels to a stack of forty 
loads, the whole of which was consumed by my own horses, and I never had them in a 
better condition. Iam so fully convinced of the benefit of ealt to hay, that while it is allowed 
duty free, I shall use it in all seasons.” (For other testimonials to the same effect, see Es- 
say on Salt, page 100.) 

he avidity with which animals consume salted hay, is not so generally known as it ought 
I will give, therefore, a curious fact related to me a short time since, by Mr. Law, of Read- 
ing. 
Mr. Green, of Wargrave, in Berkshire, had, in the season of 1824, a parcel of sour rushy 
hay from a meadow on the banks of the Thames, which both he and his men despaired of 
rendering of the least value ; it was therefore stacked by itself, and well salted ; the quantity 
supplied was large, but Mr. Law did not know the exact proportion. 

hen the period arrived that his sheep wanted a supply of hay, he directed his shepherd 
to use the salted inferior hay first, and to prise, the sheep consumed it with the great- 
estavidity. The stack being finished, the shepherd was directed to supply them now with 
the best hay he could find of other stacks of fine meadow hay. 

He came, however, the next morning to his master, and made the following remark :—“We 
sir, must have made a great mistake, and forgotten which atack we salted, for our sheep will 
not eat the hay which we think the best. 

LIVE STOCK. 

‘The importance of salt to animals is so gencrally admitted, even by those who deny its 
value asa manure, that I shall not here dwell at great length upon it. Whenanimals are in 
awild state, it is observed, that ertain periods of the year they seek the salt water, or salt 
springs inland, with great avi and every farmer observes, that his cattle, horses, &c. 
sre remarkable fond of licking the salt earth of the farm yard, stables, &c. In Spain, 
they give their sheep salt with great regularity, 112bs. in five months to one thousand 
sheep ; as such, | fearlessly assert, that the i importance of salt for cattle is incontrovertibly 
established, however imperfectly | it may be practised. We subjoin the statement of the late 
‘Mr. Curwen, M.P. for Cumberlan He employed salt for his live stock ily for years : 

For horses he gi 6 ox. per day. 


















































Milch cows Defers cae Deis, Ma uosdei ee tees salt, 
Feeding oxen - - - - - - = + += +--+ +--+ --6 = ditto 
Yearling, - = - ---+---+-+-+-++---3 ditto 
Calves - - - - + - 2-2 ------- -- = -1 ditto 
Shep - +--+ --- +--+ +--+ +--+ -- ++ + 2to4 perweek 


If on dry pastures; but if they are feeding on turnips or coles, then they should have it with- 


out stint, 
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year cld plants as not being injurious. After the kale is all taken he removes the cover- 
and sligs the ground regularly over. 

ne following method is recommended by the author of the Gardener’s Manual in 
October or November, when the leaves begin to decay, cut them down close to the beads 
and carry then: to some waste ground. If suffered to remain, they will rot and fall off of 
themselves, leaving a very unsizitly and decayed massof liter. Dig the between 
the plants, and mark each witha small stick; then cover the whole bed to the depth 
‘of two or thiee inches with coal ashes and well decayed manure, in about equal propos. 
tions, or with road sand in which there is a good portion of carbonate of lime ; sprinkle 
common salt over the sand in the proportion of three quarters of a pound to each square 
yard. Let this covering remain till the forcing season arrive ; or if the kale not tobe 
forced, (ill the heads incline to emerge, then proceed to blanch the plants.” 

Blanching and Cutting the Sea Kal If no forcing be attempted, the sea kale will, ia 
all probability, be in season from the last week in March to the end of April, allowing 
for the state of the weather and the age of the plants, the strongest shoots coming in the 
first. Early in Februar. ven in January, if the weather be open, and appearances 
promise an early spring, examine each bed to sce that itis sound; the little marking sticks 
will point out the precise situation, and over the ceritre of each sound roof place a very 
large-sized flower pot, the hole of which is closed with a cork, but prefer a proper sea 
kale pot without any hole. Small tubs or boxes, a foot in diameter every way, will do. 
Freas the vessel firmly into the sand, and if tube be used cover the whole with mats to 
exclude the lizht, the influence of which it is that gives color to the plant. Lift up the 
pots or tubs now and then, to see if the heads come ov, and to remove slugs and other 
vermin. If these appear, sprinkle salt or quick lime dust around the plants three or four 
inches from each. In common seasons, the kale, it is probable, will ii i 
attain the height of from six to eight inches, being of a clear milk whi 
upper edges of which are tinted witha fine purplish crimson ; these are the incipiest 
leaves, among which are sometimes to be seen the young corymbous clusters of flowers, 
‘The whole forms as beautiful an object as can be well conceived ; and this is the sea kale 
in perfect condition and ready to be cut for use. Remove the shoot with a elean cut,close 
to, but not below the part where the leaf stalk joins the head there; aad 
to make sure of the operation remove the soil from around the stem, and the proper place’ 
will be apparent. When the sea kale is cut remove the pot orcovering from that root, asd 
when all the shoots are taken, add a coating of well-decayed vegetable compost or leaf 
mould, tothe depth of two or three inches, and then dig the bed carefully, cut the edges, 
and keep it constantly free from weeds. 

Forcing Sea Kale.—Puraue the same method, but fill in all the spaces between the pots 
with stable dung which bas been prepared for some time, and add a covering of the same 
over the tops of the fots. and a living about the sides of the beds. The dung must not be 
hot. it is to be turned repeatedly till the heat be found not to exceed 55 or 60 deg. ‘Thus 
Maher observes, “ that the only thing necessar; forcing sea kale, isto be very i. 
cular in guarding against too much heat, using trial sticks, andnever, if possible, exceed- 
ing 55 deg. Abercrombie. Nicol, and Maher, recommend forcing in the open air. ‘The 
former directs to begin the work seven weeks before the plants are wanted. The beds are 
to be set in order, the surface to be moved, and two or three inches of a mixture of coal 
ashes, fresh light earth, and drift sand to be spread over it. Dung which has been pre- 
pared for three weeks, either alone or mixed with tree leaves, is to be placed all around 
about, und over cach pot, extending eight or ten inches beyond and above the pots! 
‘These are to be examined frequently, and the heat attended to. If the heat be under 
50 deg. there is not enough to excite the plants; and if above 60 deg. it is too flery and 
may injure them. In about three weeks or a month after being covered up, the first 
shoots will be from six to ten inches long, and fit for the table. If the plant eend apa 
flower-stalk cut it away, and successive supplies of slioots will be produced till perhaps 
the end of the third month from beginning to force. Baldwin forces sea kale where it 

da in the open garden in the following manner :— On each side of a three-feet bed 
in which the sea kale has been planted, trenches are formed too feet deep and eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom. The side of the trench next to the bed is perpendicular, and 
the other side is sloped, s to make the top of the trench at the surface of the ground 
two fect and a half wide ; this trench is filled with linings of hot dung, on the inner of 
which garden lights are placed, and the lights kept covered with mats till the kale is fit 
tocut, The same pl “is applicable to asparagusand also to rhubarb, or any 
other perennial vegetable intended to be excited where it stands, and a covering of boards, 
canvass, or mate, might be substituted for the glass lights. Barton forces on dung beds 
under frames exactly in the manner generally adopted for asparagus. The advantages he 
eonsiders to be, the certainty of having the latter vegetable fit for use at any particular 
time, and the saving of dung and labour. The latter saving,” he says, “ must appear 
obvious to every practical gardener, when he considers the difficulty attending the keep- 
ing up a proper and regular degree of heat by covering with dung over pots, and other 
generally practiced) at so inclement a season of the yeer, requiring 





























































similar methods 
three times the quantity of dung to produce an equal number of heads, to what will be 
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474 SYCAMORE.—TARE. 


SYCAMORE. 


Sycamore (4 cer Psetido-platanus), Polygimia Monw’cia, Linn. ; and 
Aceriner, Juss. 


The common sycamore is one of our hardiest native trees, and 
although it attains « size nearly equal to that of the oak, is seldom 
cultivated in this country as a timber tree. It endures the sea breeze 
better than most trees, and therefore forms an excellent shelter to 
plants of humble growth exposed to the withering influence of sea 
gales. 


Culture, §c. 
Som. : 
The sycamore will grow in almost any soil, but prefers a dry light earth. 
PROPAGATED. 
By seeds or keys collected in September, before they become too ripe, and sown in 
March or April, in light mellow ground ; and as the foliage, even of the young plauts, is 
retty large, they ought not to be sown too thick. Having been one season in the seed 
Bea, they are io ® ft state for transplanting into nursery ind when nursed there for 
two seasons, may be planted out for good. When plants ofa larger size however are 
required, they should be taken up at the end of the second year, and replanted in lines at 
er distances apart. . Sycamores succeed when planted, of a considerable size and age, 
ut in extensive plantations, plants from four to five years old will always succeed best. 
Usg. 
The timber, which is soft, white, tough and light, is chiefly used by the tarner and 
millwright. 







TARE. 


Tare (Vicia Sativa), Diadélphia Decéndria, Linn. ; and Lugumindésex, 
Juss. 


The varieties principally cultivated are the following :— 
1, Winter Tare or Vetch. 
2. Spring Tare or Vetch. 
The latter of these is no doubt a variety of the former, but of a much 
less hardy nature, the winter tare standing the severest frosts without 
injury. 

Estimate of Sorts.—In chooving between the winter and spring tare, every thing must 
depend upon the intention of the cultivator. If sowings are made for early feed, the winter 
variety should undoubtedly be preferred; but where the land is foul, requiring two or 
three times ploughing in spring, or where a late crop is desired, or a crop for seed, then 
the spring variety ought to be sown. 





loams, provided they are not too wet. Tares are often cultivated upon strong clay lands. 
PROPAGATED. 
By seed, mostly sown broadcast, and well harrowed in, and afterwards rolled, in order to 
Tender the ground as smooth as possible for the operation of the scythe. 
Choice of see. hardly possible to distinguish the seed of the two varieties, being 
s0 much alike both in sizeand color. The only reliance therefore must be on the honesty 
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» @ part may be drawn as wanted, thinning them #0 asto leave those intended to reacli 
full maturity, at least twelve inches apart every way. 

‘aking the crop.—On the approach of frost take up the main crops, cut off the tops, and 
house the roots under a shed in a heap, covering them first with dry straw, andthen with 
sand ; thus protected they will keep sqund and good till March. 

Saving the seed.—On a small scale it is better to purchase than to grow the seed, for the 
seed-farmers have convenience for preserving the plant free from admixture of sorts, 
which the domestic gardener does not possess ;—if, however, a few roots be left in the 
ground, or transplanted between November and February, apart from all other plants of 
the same tribe, good seed may be obtai Set the roots so deep as to he covered with 
soil ;the flower-stalks will be produced Bz, and will ripen their seeds in August; tie 
them to stakes to guard against the force of winds. 

Usg. ; 

1. The root is extensively used in broths, soups, stews, &c. or otherwise boiled, and 
mashed, it constitutes a favourite vegetable dish. 

2. The young leaves or tops are gathered in the spring and dressed in the same manner as 

pinage, &c. and are in this state preferred by many to even cabbage itself. 


















VEGETABLE MARROW. 


Vegetable Marrow (Cuctrbita Ovifera, var :), Mona'cia Monadélphia, 
Linn. ; and Cucurbitécem, Juss. 


‘The vegetable marrow or succada gourd is a variety of the C. Ovifera, 
the fruit is uniformly of a pale yellow color, and of an elliptic oblong 
shape ; when full grown it is about nine inches in length and four inches 
in diameter, and is by far the best adapted for culinary purposes of any 
species of the gourd family. 

Culture, $e. 

‘The vegetable marrow, and indeed all the species of the genus cucurbits, as the squash, 
pompions, end gourds, are propagated by seeds, which may be sown either in Apni ona 
hot bed and transferred to the open garden towards the latter end of May, in a warm 
situation and in a rich soil; or they may be sown where they are to remain, in the open 
ground, inthe month of May, in a trench filled with recent dong. As the runners extend 
they should be pegged down at a joint, they will speedily take root, which will strengthen 
the plants materially ; they should be frequently watered, especially if the weather is hot 





and the ground dry. 
Usr. 
1, The vegetable marrow, according to Mr. Sabine, is useful for culinary purposes, in 
every of its growth; when very young, it is good if fried with butter; when large 





or about half grown, it 





xcellent eit i d, or stewed with rich sauce ;—for 
either of these purposes uld be cut in slices. ‘The flesh has @ peculiar tenderness 
und softness, from which circumstance ithas received its name. 

2. The tender tops when boiled form an excellent substitute for greens. 








VERMIN. 


Such animals, birds and insects as impede the labors of the hus- 
bandmuan, or otherwise injure the produce of his fields, gardens, and 
plantations, are considered as vermin. 

Let the agricultaralist but reflect upon the many and continued de- 
predations which are committed by vermin not only upon his land before 
it is sown, upon his crops during their growth, but after they have been 
harvested and even stacked, and the consequent loss he must sustain 
by suffering them to increase, and he must at once perceive the 
necessity of adopting some means of destroying or keeping them 
under. 7 

By suffering vermin to prevail to a great extent, especially the 
larger kinds, as weasels, slonts sh pole cats, the farmer is not 
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e the same district? 
¢7a:e of two out ofevery thre years, ther will be found better. cleasef, 
he grub ind weeds. especially that of the wild mastard. Mr. Hogg gives 
instance of the benefit of rooks in clearing corn fields from this weed. 
3 cur felds were so over run with the ranch or wild mustard, thet for 
six areks not a blzde of com as to be seen, and every com or barley field was covered 
za sith gold; but oo the Earl of Traquairs fields around the rookery there was scarcely 
a sirgle plant of this norious weed to be seen.” » 

is too mucis the practice with gardeners to destroy or frighten away the feathered 
race from orchards, wheter in blossom or io fruit, a system most injudicious whes we 
find that the bir’s which frequent orchards, particularly bull-finches, during the bloom, 
are rot only wekinz their own proper food. bot are h-netitting the proprietor, by the des 
treetion aheriess insects, “the worm i the bud” that lie m the yet unfolded 
blooms, wher: they had been cepositrd until the warmth which swells the beds, acts 
upon them Ilxenise. brinzing forth a most numerous race in the form of caterpillars, 
ready‘lo cooihiia'e the early hopes of the owner. In fact it is a question whether thr 
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destruction committed by birds upon the seed, is not more than counterbalanced by the 
essential service which they render by extirpating the larve of some ofthe most desiruc- 
tive insects. 
3. Vermin of the Insect kind. 
‘The insects which infest plants, orchard trees, &c. are almost as numerous as the plunts, 
ortrees themselves, nearly every species having a particular insect, which it seems des- 
tined to support. 
In order to prevent the introduction of insects into zardens, plantations, &c., the only 
means is good culture, anda judicious choice of soil and situation, if the above circum- 
stances, are attended to ii eldom that insects will prevail to any injurious extent. But 
when such are beyond our controul, as they frequently are, the only alternative is to pre- 
vent their ravages, either, by their utter removal by hand, or hy means of some kind of 
application. 
Pe their is already an interesting article upon insects, is another part of the work by 
the able entomologist Mr. Rennie, and as the method of destroying them is given under 
ective trees and plants, which they infest it will be useless again to repeat them, 
‘general application against the ravazes of thatestensive genus Aphis, which 
40 destructive to trees and fruits, the following may be worthy of notice. Pour boiling 
water about the stems or roots of trees, or wash the stems or main branches with a liquor 
composed of about one fourth of quick lime and four ounces of flowers of sulphur, first 
carefully mixed with a little water, and gradually adding more till it becomes of the con- 
sistence of paste. It is to be put on with a stiff painters brush, any time in the autumn or 
winter months. It will also be found a good remedy against the moss and lichen which cover 
and disfigure the stems of currant, gooseberry, apple and other kinds of fruit trees. 

The Acarus, or red spider, the ‘aphides and other insects which infest currant. coose- 
berry, rose and other trees, may all be easi’y removed by mens of tobacco Temigatiun. for 
which purpose Read's Horticultural Tobacco Fumigator is well adap‘ed. 































In using this instrument, 
perforated plunger within jt, to fallto the opposite extremity. putin the i barca 
Teplace the socket, hold the apparatus in the position shown by the annexed 
with the aperture over a piece of lighted paper ; expand the bellowsand the laine 1 
in and ignites the tobacco. Then by continuing to use the bellows in the ordinary 
the tobacco may be all consumed, whilst a copious dense volume of smoke it issues from the 
pipe, and may be directed upon plants and trees in forci 
&c. with anerring anccess. 
spect to the almost numberless 
plants, as the turnip fly, &c. we are rather inclined (convinced of the utter imp. 
of total extermination when having once made an attack) to recommend the old adage 
“ live and let live” for as an intellizent contributor to thia wotk very justly observes, 
sects will come, they will eat and must be fed,” this gentleman, aware of the folly of coun- 
teractiog nature, sows a double quantity of seed and thus insures a crop. 

For the destruction of slugt, snails, caterpillars anil earth worms, nothing proves 30 
effectual e or lime water judiciously applied. Earth worms ute found to be par- 
ticularly injurious to garden walks, two of three applications of lime water, from a com- 
mon garden watering pot, will completety destroy them. A pint of powdered lime will 

fi ient for ve and twenty gallonsof water. 












































The most destruetive of the insects usually called grubs is the larvae of the cock 
chafer or may-bug, (Melolontha eulgarit.) In its perfect siate es well as in the 
grub it is nota little destructive to the Teas leaves of both forest and fr recs. The female 
cock-chafer digs into the earth to the depth of a span and lays her ezge in a cluster, ut the 
bottom of the excavation. 

During the period of their being first deposited, and their taking the perfect state, 
(being no less than four years,) they cast their skins three or four times. 
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‘There are three modes of praning piactised by professional gardesers, Bret, the frit 
tree mezod in which the plant is spread out in the fam tree manner, and treated likes 
common fruit tree: secom ly, the long or young wood method, in which all the wood sbere 
2 sear old, is cat down to the s:ool or s:ock, and thirdly, the sparring-in method in which 
the frait is produced from young "ood grown annuals, from the sides of = main shoot ot 
shoots of old wood ; either of the two latter modes are preferable to the former, and the 
second has beea practised by meat Newick Place, for several years past with eniform and 
anvaciuble success. : 
By means of the accompany’ 












1, 1 porpose inthe mext place to describe mas 
clear and intelligible raanner as ble, the system of praning referred to, and which 
from its extreme simplicity may be easily comprebended by any persoe possessing the 
east knowledge of the structure of the vine and the principles of pruning. 
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be bicused. 
Stacks and H:rns. 
In ine bes! cultivated counties. the use of large bars for holding corn, is dim 
of nc: only cn account of the expence, but because the corm keeps better, and is lew 
e1poied te dimaze of any kind in well built stacks. Stacks are eitker built oblosg, 
an some:imes on frames supporied by stone, wood or bricks, encased 

2 to prevent the access of vermin to the com and to secure the bottom of the mack 
fr.m damaze. The tops should be thatched as soon as possible after they are made. 
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contains its appropriate food. That the seed may easily enter the orifices of the 1oots 
is certain for Mr. Bauer has observed that fall grown plants, are only about 1-1202th. of 
of an inch in diameter. 
3. The Red Gum is alsoa species of the fungus tribe. Its source is doubtful, but is most 
probably from the soil. Its vegetation depends however upon more varied contingencies 
ue. that of either the uredo graminis or the aredo segetum. 
SE. 
1. The Grain To enumerate the vai ate ofthis valeatle 
on a subject that i is generally known. ‘ipal application 
“ Bread, that decaying man, with strength sup, 
‘The Siarch of the shope ia generally procured from thiagrain it is prepared by first steeping 
the grain in water, and then beating it in hempen bags. The mucilage by this means is mixed 
with the water, and after undergoing the acetous fermentation rendering the mucilage white, 
it is then set aside to precipitate, which being repeatedly washed is put into square 
moulds and kiln-dried. 
‘he straw. The uses of wheat straw are various and well known. It 
to chaff and given to hor: neat cattle combined with other food. 
ely employed for litter, and sometimes for thatchin, ides the uses of straw 
‘above mentioned, it is employed for covering hay and corn stacks ; twisted into ropes for 
various purposes : manufactured into paper ; used in bottoming of chairs, stuffing horse 
collars, mattrassea and beds, packing china, glass and earthernware, and particularly in the 
manufacture of hats and bonnets, trinkets and various ornaments, by which numbers 
who might otherwise find it difficult to subsist, are furnished with the means of em- 
ployment. 
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WILLOW. 
Willow (Sélix) Diccia Diéndria Linn. ; and Amentécew Juss. 


The Willow constifutes a very numerous and difficult genus of 
trees. Many of the species are distinguished by such delicate shades, 
that only the most acute botanists can recognize them. Soil, situation 
and climate produce so considerable a change in their appearance, as 
to render it difficult to determine what are species and what varieties. 
Of those that attain a timber size, the following specics are alone 
veriby of cultivation :— 


11, The Hontiogdon Willow, (Salts Aiba.) This is the most valoable timber tree of the 
w ole ger 


2. The Bedford Willow, (Salis Russeliana.) 
The following species will succed in moist situations better than any 
other plant, and are therefore valuable on that account. 





1, The common Osier. (Sal . 
9. The eared Willow § (Salie Stipwlaris.) 
3, The Green Osier (Salie Rubra.) 

4. The Basket Willow (Satie Forbyana.) 


5. The Triandrous Willow 

6. The Velvet Osier Molissir 

1, The Golden ot Yellow Willow {Solis Paulina) 

8. The Weeping Willow (Saliz Babylonica.) This specie: 
vated as an ornamental tree, for which purpose it is admirably adapted, 


Culture, $c. 
Som. 








chiefly feulti- 


All the species succeed best in moist situati 
an exception to this rule, as it prospers 
elevated. 

PROPAGATED. 


By cuttings which root freely. Plantations of willows are usually formed in thr 
following manner. Willows are generally planted by being pushed into the ground ' 

the hand, which must be well defended by a piece of strong leather; but sometimes in pash 
in the cutting, the bark is pressed off, in order to prevent this, it is better to ut_ 





the Huntingdon Willow, however forms 
situations that are perfectly dry and even 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON SUSPENDED ANIMATION. By WILLIAM KING, M.D. 


Lire being the most valuable possession of man, there is an instinctive desire for its con= 
tinuance, and an instinctive horror at the approach of death. The natural termination of 
* life can be avoided by no one; but there are many instances in which death is only appar 
rent and not real; in which, indeed, the spontaneous return of life and animation to the 
body is impossible, but in which that return may be brought about by art, by the use of 
Proper means, properly applied, and patiently persevered in ; by the use of that knowledge 
which has been accumulated by medical men, and which might be familiar to all, if they 
would impose upon themselves the duty of acquiring it. We propose to give some account 
of the circumstances under which apparent death takes place, and of the means which are 
most likely to be successful in restoring the unfortunate sufferer. 
Circulation of the Blood. 

Tn order to render the subject more intelligible, we shall explain one of the principal 
effects of life, as the cause and cure of suspended animation cannot be understood without 
it; this is the circulation of the blood. 

Though the human body appears to the spectator so still and ealm withi 
finger be placed upon a particular part of the wrist, a pulsation will be felt ; 
be placed upon the left side of the chest, a stronger pulsation will be felt ; and if the white 
part of the eye be looked at steadily for a short time, small streaks of red will appear and 
disappear upon the surface, more particularly will this be the case when a person has taken, 
cold. 


yet if the 











These circumstances all arise from the same cause; viz., the circulation of the blood. 
‘The blood is continually flowing round and round the body. It begins as it were at the 
chest, where, on the left side, is the heart. This acts like a double pump, continually 
sucking in the blood on one side, and forcing it out on the other, The structure of the 
heart is of flesh, which ix called by anatomists, muscle. ‘This has a natural power, inde- 

ndent of the will, of contracting and relaxing itself. When it relaxes ucks in the 

lood from the right side ; when it contracts it forces it out on the left side. From this 
left side proceeds a large tube or pipe called by anatomists a blood-vessel or artery. ‘This 
artery es smaller as it goes further from the heart, and continually sends off smaller 
tubes or arteries, which also divide again into still smaller ones, till they reach to every 
part of the body, within and without. Though the arteries are continually growing smaller, 
yet they increase so greatly in number, that they hold a much greater quantity of blood than 
the large artery which comes immediately from the heart. 

The arteries are so formed that they also have a contractile power, and great elasticity, 
0 that when the blood is thrown into them by the heart, they are expanded by the stroke, 
but they immediately contract upon the blood, and assist in forcing it over the body. 

When the arteries reach the end of their course, at the surface of the body, or in the 
inner parts, they become so small as to be invisible, not only to the naked eye, but even 
when it ix assisted by the microscope. They are then called capillary vessels, from the 
Tatin word capillus, ahair. At these points, all over the body, the blood is converted, by 
the specific power of the arteries, into the substance of which the part consists, or int 
some fluid peculiar to the part, called by anatomists a secretion. 

Besides this, the artery itself undergoes a complete change into another kind of tube or 
vessel, called 2 vein. ‘The amall veins, called alto capillaries, soon unige into larger veins, 
and these again into larger ones, till all terminate in one large vein gofhg to the right side 
of the heart, just as one large artery went from the left side of the heart. 

The veins are not elastic like the arteries, but they are very strong. 

As soon as the blood reaches the veins its motion is changed from a very rapid to a very 
slow one. It moves with such velocity when it leaves the heart, that the beating of the 
arteries, which ia called the pulse, is felt at the same instant all over the body. Aa soon 
as it reaches the veins the current is slow, but uniform. The veins have no pulse: they 
contain, however, a contrivance which does not belong to the arteries. To insure the 

progress of the blood, and to prevent its pressing backwards gpd impeding the 
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raise it to its natnral standard. The body, as before, must be carefully removed tos bel: 
warmth must be supplied in the same manner: the same frictions, with hot brandy, mx 
We used; the same injections into the stomach and howels; the same method of infatig 
the lungs ; and the same electrical or galvanic means. 

In addition to this, after a short time, the jugular vein should be opened, to attempt 0 
draw blood from the head; for when death is occasioned by hanging, the head is alam 
found preternaturally loaded with blood. This is of itself sufficient to derange the actias 
of the brain and nerves, and, through them, of the heart. 

It was formerly supposed, that in the act of hanging, the hones of the neck were dil. 
cated, and that death was occasioned partly by pressure upon the spinal cord. If ths 
were the case, no attempts to recover the patient could he successful ; but this is an eft 
which happens very rarely,—not above once in a hundred times, when criminals are ex 
cuted. ‘The sole cause of death is the stoppage of the circulation, and all the meassd 
relief should be directed to restore this. 

Suspended Animation by Choaking. 

Another circumstance which may occasion suspended animation, is the introduction of 
some solid body into the throat, so as to prevent respiration, or which may by its presence 
‘occasion spasm of the upper part of the windpipe, and produce the same effect. Same 
times a small body has been known to enter the windpipe, in spite of the irritability md 
quickness of the muscles. When this ix the case, it may produce death in a few momest. 
Some cases, however, have occurred in which death has not followed so suon, and the 
foreign body has been removed. Whether the body be lodged in the throat, or in the 











windpipe, it is necessary to remove it. In the former case it may sometimes be 
for an unprofessional person to do it: in the latter none but a skilful surgeon can do it 
‘An opening must be made in the front of the windpipe for that purpose ; and such a 
operation hus often succeeded. 

SurrocaTiox—Sometimes the throat gets so swelled from cold and inflammation that 





or a vault, or a large brewers’ vat, he may be enveloped in air which is unfit for supporti 
life. The effect upon the lungs will then be just the same as if the breathing were folly 
stopped by drowning or hanging. ‘The proper change in the blood will not take place, the 
circulation will stop, and death will follow. 

‘The way to ascertain whether any suspected place | 
lighted candle. The same air whieh is necessary for Ii necessary for light, and what 
extinguishes the one extinguishes the other. If the candle continues to burn bright, there 
is no danger in breathing the air. If the candle be put out, it would be fital fur a peru 
tw enter. 

Ifa person has been exposed to such an air, and be brought out insensible, the same 
means of recovery must be used ax before. 

Suffocation may also be occasioned by the smoke and confined air occasioned by fre. 
The same means of recovery must be resorted to. When a person is exposed to this 
danger, they should always lie down on the ground, and keep the mouth as near the fom 
as possible, while they make their escape, as’ the freshest and purest air is always at the 
lowest part of the room. A fire also produces the same foul air as is found in brewen’ 
vats, which, being driven upwards by the heat of the fire, fills the whole room. A chat- 
fire produces the same deadly gas or air, and many persons have Leen killed by allow. 
a small pan of charcoal to burn in their room in order to warm it. 

Fats Tixa.—The act of fainting is familiar to most pers ‘This is one form of sns- 
pended animation which generally lasts but a short time. Fainting is produced either by 
the loss of blood from the arm or from some other part of the body, or from a violent om 
cussion of the body from a severe blow or fall, or from sume effect upon the mind—of terror 
or even surprise. | When fainting is occasioned by loss of blood, it may become very serions, 
according to the extent of the loss; and every mes i action of the heart 
must be resorted to, The temples and face should be rubbed with brandy or spirit of 
hartyhorn, the nostrils should hely touched with them, and, if possible, small quan 
tities should be conveyed into the stomach. When a violent blow has Ween received, the 
case generally requires medical aid, and the consequences are so serions that this aid should 
be ubtained as speedily as possible. When the fainting is occasioned by mental emotions 
the patient always recovers spontancously, but it is nevertheless desirable to hasten it by 
using stimul 
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ns are liable to endanger life hy exposure to intense cold. Sometimes the 
en, but this does not fall within our present purpose to treat of. Long 
e to cold produces drowsiness and stupidity of mind, which may increase till life is 
estroyed. Ifa person falls asleep under such circumstances, he is likely to perish. If 
discovered before life ix extinct, he must be treated nearly in the same manner as in 
endeavouring to recover people after drowning. He must be placed in a moderately warm 
bed, between blankets ; the warmth of the body inust be gradually (not suddenly) raised 
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by warm application, but principally by warm frictions: the spirit of hartshom or brandy 
should be rubbed on the temples, chest, bands, and feet; and warm weak brandy and 
water, or warm coffee, with a small quantity of brandy, must be injected into the stomach, 
The Kent of the body must not be raised too hastily, nor must the body be brought near 
a 

IntoxicaTron.—Another form of suspended animation may be occasioned by intoxi- 
cation. When stimulating liquors are taken into the stomach by slow degrees, a person 
becomes intoxicated gradually, and gradually recovers from it without assistance ; but 
when Jarge quantities of spirit are drank in a short space of time, the sudden effect upon 

body is exceedingly dangerous. The vital powers are overwhelmed and oppressed 
instead of being excited, and, without proper assistance, life is liable to be extinguished. 
‘The action of the heart is depressed, the pulse becomes slow and weak, and the extremities 
and skin become cold. The power of the nervous m is equally diminished, and the 
whole system rendered incapable of reaction. This state of things is almost sure to be 
followed by death. 

The first thing to be done to promote recovery is to empty the, stomach by means of 
emetics, or the stomach-pump. The latter is preferable, if at hand, because the patient 
may be incapable of swallowing, or the stomach may have lost its tone, and be insensible 
to the action of an emetic. When the stomach has been emptied by the pump, emetics 
may be introduced by the same means. A desyert spoonful of wine of ipecacuan or anti- 
mony, or twenty grains of sulphate of zinc, or a purgative mixture, may be introduced 
in like manner : as also a purgative injection into the bowels. It is a great point to get 
the stomach and bowels to act, for this stimulates the rest of the system, and the more 
easily they may be induced to act, the greater probability is there of recovery. When the 
patient is beginning to recover, it may be judicious to take blood from the jugular vein, 
‘or from the temple by leeches, to relieve the fulness of the head, This is only to be 
judged of by a medical man. Fresh air also promotes recovery, and the occasional 
‘sprinkling of cold water upon the face. ‘The body should also be well rubbed, as was before 
described. The posture of it should also be particularly attended to: the head and shoulders 
should be raised, and the patient should not be left alone till the recovery is complete. 

Liontwino.—The destructive powers of lightning are so great that nothing is able to 
resist them, in their full force. Not only are buildings set fire to, or rent from top to 
bottom in a moment, but the earth itself is sometimes cleft asunder by this awful element. 
No wonder that animals when exposed to it should be deprived of life. When an electric 
cloud passes over the earth, a continual discharge of electricity passes from it to the earth, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. When any object is below the cloud which has a 
heal of conducting the electricity to the earth, the electricity passes through it. Animal 

lies are good conductors, and therefore attract the electricity ; but if a taller object be 
near, which is also a good conductor, the electricity will pass through the taller one in 
preference. Therefore, persons who are exposed to a thunder-storm should be near some 
tall object, provided they are not close to it. Ifa person is within thirty feet of a tree, 
and the tree bo struck, they will escape ; but if they be under the tree for shelter, they 
will probably be struck. Even a pole ten feet long, stuck upright in the earth, at a short 
distance (twenty feet) from a person, is a sufficient protection, if the person lies down on 
the nd, "Too often the individual is struck dead in the instant, and his clothes 
generally exhibit signs of having been burnt. Sometimes death is only apparent, and life 
may be restored by proper means, The general means are the same as in the case of 
drowning. ‘The body must be placed upon a bed ; warmth must be restored; the circa- 
lation must be revived ; stimulants must be applied externally by friction, and internally 
by the stomach-pump. Injections must also be used, and the action of the heart must be 
solicited by gentle shocks of electricity or galvanism. 




















CHAPTER II. 
ON POISONS, &. By WILLIAM KING, M.D. 
A rottow is a substance which, when applied tothe body in a particular manner, pro- 
duces deleterious effects, and sometimes death. 

Some substances when applied to the skin destroy its vitality: some produce a numbness 
in the part ; some, when applied to the tongue, are absorbed into the system, and produce 
dangerous consequences ; some when applied to a wound are so absorbed ; others produce 
all their fatal effects only when taken into the stomach. 

Poisons may be divided generally into mineral, vegetable, and animal, 


Mineral Poisons, 


The principal metallic poisons are preparations of arsenic, mercury, copper, antimony, 
zine, lead, barytes. 
These do not produce any dangerous effect unless taken into the stomach, The symp- 
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state, excoriate the mouth and hhagusand stomach, and ince violent burni in 
and inflammation. The nitric eeld ives a yellow colour ome The best ad oa 
magnesia or subcarbonate of potash dissolved in water. Chalk and water may also be given; 
but the quantity swallowed at once should be small, as the sudden mixture Produces great 
heat. The mixture of esia with the acid forms a neutral salt, which acts as a pur- 
gative, and thus carries off the offensive matter. 

Caustic Portas xp Sopa.—When these substances (called alkalis) are taken, the 
effect is of a rapidly corroding nature: they have the property of destroying the animal 
matter, and, as it were, of burning it. Their nature is directly opposite to that of the 
strong acids, though the deleterious effect is the same. The remedy is just the reverse of 
the former. Acids and alkalis have opposite ities, and readily combine together, and 
neutralize each oth The acids are neutralized and rendered harmless by alkalis, like 
magnesia or potash ; and the alkalis are rendered harmless by acids. Sulphuric acid diluted 
might be given on these occasions: but a pleasanter and milder remedy is vinegar or 
Jemon juice. This may be drank in moderate draughts repeated, till all the alkali may be 
supposed to be decomposed, and then soothing draughts of sugar and milk and water may 
be continued. 

Puosrxonus.—This substance is seldom met with in private houses. It is chiefly 
used in chemical experiments. A few grains of it are highly poisonous, and no remedy 
for it is known. The best treatment is to wash out the stomach with the stomach-pump, 
and then to take large draughts of sugar and water and milk. 


Vegetable Poisons. 
Vegetable polsons May be divided into those that are acrid, and those that are narcotic, 
Arid Vegetable Poisons. 


The principal ones are the following: 
Aconitum napellus; monk’s-hood, or wolf’s-bane. 
Helleborus Niger ; black and fetid hellebore, or bear's-foot. 
Elaterium ; wild cucumber. 

; colocynth, or bitter apple. 

















boge. 
Euphorbia; spurge, a plant bearing seed like capers. 
‘Arum ; cuckoo pint, or wake robin, bearing beautiful red berries. 
Poisonous mushrooms. 

The symptoms produced by all these plants, when taken in large quantities, are nearly 
the same: viz, violent vomiting and purging ; great pain in the stomach and bowels ; diffi- 
cult breathing; giddiness; fainting; sinking of the pulse; cold sweats; convulsions ; 
paralysis; death. 

The treatment which ought to be pursued is the same. The stomach shauld be emptied 
by means of the stomach-pump, which is here very certain of success, because the sub- 
stances are soluble; or an emetic of sulphate of zinc, from fifteen to thirty grains, should 
begiven. Mild mucilaginous fluids should be drank, as thin gruel,'milk and water ; and 
when the stomach has been cleared of the poison, coffee and lemon-juice or other mild acids 
may be taken. 

Should severe inflammatory symptoms come on, they can only be treated by medical 
men. 








Narcotic Vegetable Poisons. 


‘The principal of these are, opium, hemlock, henbane, dulcamara or the woody nightshade, 
laurel water, Prussic acid, stramonium or the thorn apple, tobaccu, digitalis, nux vomica, 
Belladonna. 

‘The symptoms produced by these substances are stupor, drowsiness, delirium, dilated 
pupil of the eye, quick breathing, variable pulse, convulsions, paralysis, death. 

‘The proper treatment is to empty the stomach by means of the stomach-pump, or an 
emetic of sulphate of zinc, drinking the mucilaginous fluids, thin gruel, milk and 
water, barley-water; and then to give coffee, weak acids, and cordials, as brandy and 
water. and ammonia or spirit of hartahorn. The patients must not be allowed to sleep, 
but must he kept walking about, between two persons, till the aymptoms subside. If the 
dose of the poison is not sufficient to destroy life, the symptoms will subside in a certain 
number of hours, from twelve to twenty-four, according to the dose taken. 


Animal Poisons (called also Septic Poisons, from their tendency to produce 
putrefaction.) 

Some of these poisons arise from the bite of certain animals, as the viper, rattlemake, 
the mad dog, and, in a minor degree, from the sting of the hornet, the wasp, and the 
lee. An acute pain is felt in the wounded part, which soon extends over the limb, and 
sometimes over the whole body. The limb swells and becomes hard and pale, but soon 
changes to a bluish, livid colour, and at last mortification ensues, Sickness and faintings 
come on, with convulsions, difficult breathing, small irregular pulse, cold sweats, deranged 
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sight and intellect, and at length death. But the same poisonous secretion is harmless 
when taken into the stomach. ‘The poison acts by being mixed up with the blond, and car- 
ried into the circulation. For this reason, o ligature or tight bandage, applied immediately 
round the bitten limb above the bite, has sometimes been found efficacious in preventing ° 
any ill effects ; and in the sting of small animals, some persons effect a cure by squ 

the part tightly for afew minutes. It may also retard the absorption of the poison till 
other means can be resorted to. In bites from the more deadly animals, the part should 
be cut out by a surgeon, and well washed for many hours with warm water. Cupping 
glasses should be applied to the part, to draw away the blood and poison mixed with it. 
‘The wound should then be washed with pure ammonia, which, in the less important bites, 
is said to give speedy relief. The acetate of ammonia is also a valuable remedy, called 
commonly the spirit of mindererus, 

In some parts of America the natives have a cure for the bite of venomous serpents, 
which is unknown in Europe. 

‘The nature of hydrophobia is not known to medical men. The bites of mad dogs are 
not always poisonous, but we have no means of ascertaining at the instant whether they 
are xo or nut. The only remedy is a free excision of the parts, at the instant, with the 
application of the remedies mentioned above: and there is some reason to think that 
mercurial plasters and salivation have sometimes been useful. 


Poisonous Fish. 


The secretions of animals which are poisonous when introduced into wounds, are not 80 
when introduced into the stomach : but some kinds of fish are poisonous when eaten, such 
as the dolphin, Conger eel, sea-lobsters, some kinds of muscles, and even raw oysters, in 
certain cases and constitutions. 

‘These fish produce sickness, hiccongh, giddiness, head-ache, heat, itching, and erp 
tion of the skin, fainting, cold and clammy perspirations, and even death. Some kinds of 
shell-fish are particularly dangerous to females after confinement. The late Dr. Denman 
knew many females die from eating raw oysters at that time. 

The treatment consists in emptying the stomach, as in the case of other poisons, and 
then purging the bowels, and afterwards giving weak acids, and mild stimulants and cor- 
dials, as brandy, ether, ammonia. 


“Burns and Scalds.° 


‘When hot bodies are applied to the surface of the body, they destroy the vitality of the 
part. Either fire or boiling-water are sufficient to do this. 

When the life of a part is destroyed by burning, the dead part still adheres to the livi 
part which surrounds it, The living part then commences a process by which the d 
part is gradually separated, and anew part put in its place. This is called sloughing. 
‘The process is a truly wonderful one, and seems as if the living parts were endowed with 
intelligence, and understood what they were about. When the local injury takes place, it 
is accompanied with pain, tenderness, and swelling. If the injury he great, these produce 
an effect on the constitution, and general fever comes on. These are serious cases, and 
require immediate medical aid. 
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‘When hot water is applied to the skin, the cuticle is killed, and immediately 
separated from the skin beneath, as in the application of a blister, ‘The same pain and 
swelling take place asin burns, but the swelling is less in degree. The living parts begin 
immediately to replace the dead ones, by throwing out a quantity of coagulable 1ymph, and 
purulent matter. ‘The treatment should be the same as for burns. 
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AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE MORE RECENT LEGAL PROVISIONS BY STATUTE 
WHICH PARTICULARLY RELATE TO FARMING AND RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Tx would be obviously impossible to comprise in a mere Appendix the whole law affecting 

agricultural and horticultural matters, which could only be adequately treated of ina 

volume of the full size of the present. It will, however, probably be useful to put our 

readers in possession of those statutory provisions, which, on account of their comparatively 

recent date, are less likely to be generally known, or to be found in other works to whi 

they may have access. ‘The period of twenty years, viz. ffom 1810, has been selected 
san the limit for this purpote. One exception has been made, in the instance of the statute 
duty and compoaition in lieu thereof. 


List of the Statutes, 


13 George III, c. 78, General Highway Act, amended by 34 Geo. IIL. c. 64 and 74; 
44 Geo. IIT., c. 52; 54 Geo. III. c. 1095 and 55 Geo. III, c. 68. 


5 oy ©. 68, Stopping up unnecessary Roads. 
56 aay ¢. 50, Farming Stock taken in Execution. 
es ©. 52, Extending Remedies of 11 Geo. II., c. 19. 


7 oy ©. 93, Costs of Distresses for small Rents; extended by 7 and 8 Geo. 1V., 
c. 17, to Distresses for Rates, &c. 
By ©. 75, Buying and selling of Game. 
1 George 1V., ©: 87, Recovery of Possession by Landlords. 


"6 ¢.71, Cruel Treatment of Cattle. 

Se Gs ¢. 126, Turnpike Roads, amended by 4 Geo. IV., c. 16 and 953 5 Geo. 
IV., c. 69; 7 and 8 Geo. IV., ¢. 24; and 9 Geo. IV., ¢. 

Sg c. 74, Weights and Measures. 





% —-€90, Malicious Injuries to Bropery,} Conia Acts 
ght. 


= c. 69, Destroying Game by Ni; 
William IV., 0. 70, Recovery of Possession by Landlords. 


1, Statute Duty on Highways. 


The surveyor of the highways, together with the inhabitants and occupiers of lands, 
tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments, shall, at proper seasons, in every year, use 
their endeavour for the repair of the highways, and shall be chargeable thereto as 
followeth : that is to say— 

Every person keeping a waggon, cart, wain, plough, or tumbrel, and three or more 
horses or beasts of draught used to draw the same, shall be deemed to keep a team, 
draught, or plough, and be liable to perform statute duty with the same, in the parish, 
township, or place, where he resides, and shall, six days in every year, (if so many days 
shall be found necessary,) to be computed from Michoelmas to Michaelmas, send on every 
day, and at every place, to be appointed by the surveyor, for amending the highways in 
such parish, township, or place, one wain, cart, or carriage, furnished, after the custom 
of the country, with oxen, horses, or other cattle, and all other necessaries fit to carry 
things for that purpose, and also two able men with the same: which duty so performed 
shall excuse every such person from his duty in such parish, township, or in respect 
of all lands, tenements, goods, tithes, or hereditaments, not exceeding the annual value 
of 50/. which he shall occupy therein.—34 Geo. III. c. 74. 8. 4. 

Every person keeping such team, draught, or plough, and occupying in the same parish, 
township, or place, lands, tenements, woods, tithes, or hereditaments of the yearly value 
of 502, over and beyond the said yearly value of 50/. in respect whereof such team duty 
shall be performed ; and every such person occupying lands, tenements, woods, tithes, or 
hereditaments, of the yearly value of 50/. in any other parish, township, or place, besides 
that wherein he resides ; and every other person, not keeping a team, draught, or plough, 
Dut occupying lands, tenements, woods, tithes, or hereditaments, of the yearly value of 
50/. in any parish, township, or place,—shall find and send one wain, cart, or carriage, 
furnished with not less than three horses, or four oxen and one horse, or two oxen and 
two horses, and two able men to each wain, cart, or carriage; and, in like manner, for every 
‘50/, a-year respectively which every such person shall furtber occupy in any such parish, 
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Justices ; and the persons drawn shall perform such duty in kind for that year; and, if 
such order shall be made or continued in the subsequent year, the same method shall be 
observed, but the names drawn in the preceding year shall not be put into such bat or 
box ; and, in every succeeding year, such method shall be observed by such surveyor, 10 
as to render the duty to be performed in kind equal amongst the persons liable therew; 
which order of the justices, so far ax the same shall be extended, shall supersede the 

or liberty of compounding, and shall be binding, and shall continue in force until dis 
charged or varied by the justices at some subsequent special sessions for the highways 
within such limit, to be held in the week after Michaelmas quarter-sexsions.— JL. 

‘And, if any person shall keep a team, and shall not occupy lands. &c. of 3Cé. per annum, 
in the parish where he shall reside, Iut shall in part maintain his horses aud beasts of 
draught used in such team upon lands in adjacent parishes, it shall be lawful fur the 
justices, at some special sessions, to mitigate the duty or composition, as they think just. 
—13 Geo. IIL. c. 78. 8. 40. 

And, the surveyor of every parish shall, on some Sunday in November, in every year, 
cause ten days’ notice at least to be given in the church or chapel; and, if no church or 
chapel, then at the most public place there, and repeat the like notice in such church, &c. 
on the next Sunday, of the time and place when and where the persons permitted, and 
inclined to compound, may signify to such surveyor their intention to compound; and, 
all persons signifying the same, who shall then, or within one month after, pay to 
such surveyor the composition, shall be discharged from the performance of such duty, 
which composition shall be employed by the surveyor fur the use of the highwars ; and 
no composition shall be permitted, unless paid at the day, or within the time i 
Tb, 8, 41. 

But, where the occupation of any lands, &c. shall be changed, or any new inhabitent 
shall come to reside in such parish, &c. after the time appointed for such composition, then 
the persons occupying such lands, &c. or so residing in such parish, aball be allowed to 
compound afterwards: provided they pay the composition-money within fourteen days 
after they enter upon such lands, &c. or come to reside in such parish; and, every tenant 
of lands, &c. who intends to quit the possession thereof within six months from the time 
fixed for making such composition, may compound for half the duty, and the succeeding 
tenant may compound or perform duty in kind for the other half.—Jbid. 

And, if'the surveyor shall receive from any person a composition for more duty than 
shall te required from the other inhabitants within the same parish, for the same year, he 
shall repay such extraordinary composition to such persons, s0 as to bring the duty toan 
equality amongst all such inhabitants—Ilid. 

‘Aud, in every parish where any person shall keep a draught or plough, and no carriage, 
he shall pay to the surveyor Ia. for every horse, or pair of oxen or neat cattle, used in such 
draught, for every ite-duty, on the day such duty is to be performed, or pay 
according to the rate for the lands, &c. which he shall occupy in such parish, at 
the option of the surveyor.—J6, s. 42. 

sons may be Assessed to a Rate for defraying the extraordinary Charges of 

such Repairs—* As in some parishes thei ials for the repair of the 

high reason whereof the surv materials, and to make 

recompense for damage done by getting on is made for rai 

fund to reimburs such expenses as the said surveyors 

or repairing trunks, tunnels, plats, 

to lands by making 

ish to such surveyors:" 

uch surveyor to the justices, at 

of the money which he hath bond fide laid out, 

or which will be required for the purposes aforesaid, the said justices, or two of them, 

shall, by warrants under their hands and seals, cause an assessment to be mude upon all 

occupiers of lands, &e. within such parish, and the same shall be collected by such persons, 

and allowed in such manner as the justices, by their order at sessions, shall direct ; and the 

d shall be employed and accounted for, according to the direction of the justices, 

and the said assessment shail be levied as after mentioned ; but no such assessment in one 
year shall exceed the pound of the yearly value of the lands.—Jd. a 

Also, if upon application of the surveyor of the highways for any parish, to the justices 

for the limit wherein such parish licth, at their general or {quarter tessions, or at some 
sessions for the highways, the suid justices shall be satisfied, by oath, that the duty 

money authorised to be collected has been performed, applied, and expended 
according to this act, or shall be satisfied that the common highways, bridges, causeways, 
pavements, belonging to such parish, are so far out of order that they cannot 

y amended, paved, cleansed, and supported, by the means before prescribed 
¢ ing first given of such intended application at ihe chanel ot chapel, on some 
Sunday preceding such quarter or special sessions; or, if the place be extra-parochial, 
notice in writing being first given of such intended application to some of the principal 
inhabitants: residing in such extraeparochial place, a at least before such sessions) ; 


‘an equal assessment upon all occupiers of lands, &c within such parish, sball be made aud 
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collected by such #, and allowed in such manner, as the justices, by their order at 
such sessions, shall direct ; and, the money thereby raised shall be employed and accounted 
for, according to the orders of the said justices, towards amending, paving, cleansing, and 
supporting, such highways, canseways, streets, pavements, and bridges.—J6. 8. 45. 

But the assessment last authorised, and the assessment before authorised, for buying 
materials, making satisfaction for damages, erecting guide-posts, and paying the sure 
veyor's salary, shall not together, in one year, exceed 9d. in the pound.—Z6. s. 46. 

‘And, if any person shall refuse or neglect to pay the sums assessed upon him, within 
ten days after demand, the same may be levied, by the surveyor or persons authorised, 

warrant under the hand and seal of one justice, by distress and sale ; and, in default of 
distress, it shall be lawful for such justice to commit the person refusing to the common 
jail, there to remain until he shall have paid the sum avsessed, and the costs —J6. s. 67. 

Tn all cases in which it shall be made to appear to two or more justices of the peace _ 
acting within the district, by the surveyors of the highways or of any turnpike-road, that 
the maintenance and repair thereof can be more effectually carried on by a composition 
in money than by a performance of the statute duty in kind, they “shall be at 
liberty to require such composition in money, upon receiving an authority under the hands 
and seals of the said justices, in lieu of either the whole or of any certain part of the sta- 
tute-duty, from the several persons who are bound by law to perform ruch statute-duty 
and the justices, at their special sessions held in the week next after Michaelmas, yearly, 
shall fix such rates as they shall adjudge reasonable, as a composition in lieu of the teams, 
carte, horses, oxen, or labour, which such persons are bound in the proportions now fixed 
by law to provide or perform ; which rates the said justices are required annually to make 
known at such special sessions, due regard being had to the actual wages of labour, and to 
the actual rate of hiring teams, draughts, ploughs, carts, horses, or oxen, in the parish or 
district in which such composition is required ; and such composition shall be paid in the 
same manner, and within the same period, and subject to the same regulations as are now 
by law established for enforcing the payment of compositions in lien of statute-day. But, 
where the whole composition in money shall not be required in lieu of the whole of the 
duty in kind, such composition shall be demanded in fair and equal proportions from each 
person liable to pay the same, unless any of the said persons shall prefer to pay a composi- 
tion for the whole of their statute-duty, according to the rates fixed in the manner herein 
directed —54 Geo. IV. c. 109. 8. 4. 

And all persons who are liable, under'any of the provisions of any of the acts, to contri- 
bute to the repair of the highways by a payment of money in lieu of statute-duty, shall con 
tribute thereto in lieu of every day's statute-duty, for every 20s. of the actual annual value 
at the time of making the said ansessment of the lands, tenements, woods, tithes, and here- 
ditaments, which such persons shall respectively occupy in the parish, township, or place, 
where they reside, or'in any other parish, township, or place, @ sum equal to one-fiftieth 
part of the sum fixed by the justices, at the time and in the manner by this act directed, as 
the composition for one day’s labour of a cart, wain, or carriage, furnished with three 
horses and two able men, omitting any fractional part of the said sum which does not 
amount to one farthing ; and all persons occupying more than 60/. per annum in the parish, 
township, or place wherein they reside, or in any other parish, township, or place, and less 
than 1004, per annum, shall contribute to the repairs of the highways in lieu of every day's 
atatute-duty, for every 20s. of the actual annual value at the time of making the said 
assessments of the lands, tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments, which such persons 
shall respectively occupy over and beyond the said sum of 60/. per annum, and under 100/., 
asum equal to one-fiftieth part of the sum fixed by the said justices, at the time and in the 
manner by this act directed, as the composition for one day’s labour of a cart, wain, or car- 
ringe, furnished with three horses and two able men, omitting any fractional part of the 
said sum which does not amount to one farthing ; and 80 on progressively for every 20s. of 
the actual annual value of the lands, tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments, which 
they shall respectively occupy over and beyond every additional 50/. per annum; and the 
said sums shall be paid in the same manner and within the same period, and subject to the 
name regulations as are now by law established for enforcing the payment of composition in 
lieu of statute-duty.—ZJ6. 8. 5. 

‘And every person who shall keep a coach, post-chaise, chair, or other wheel carriage, and 
not keep a team, draught, or plough, nor occupy 60/. per annum in the parish, township, 
or place, where he resides, shall pay to the surveyor, in respect of every day's statute-duty, 
for every horse which he shall use in drawing such carriage, such a sum as the justices 
shall, at the time and in the manner by this act directed, fix as the composition for one 
day's work of a horse or shall, at the option of the surveyor, pay in lieu of every day's 
statute-duty, for every 20s. of the actual annual value of the lands, tenements, woods, 
tithes, and hereditaments, which he shall respectively occupy, a sum equal to one-fiftieth 
part of the sum fixed by the justices, as the composition for one day's labour of a cart, 
wain, or carriage, furnished with three horses and two able men, omitting any fractional 
part of the said sum which does not amount to one farthing: and the said sums shall be 
paid in the same manner, and within the same period, and subject to the same regulations, 
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as are now by law established for enforcing the payment of compositions in lien of statnte- 
duty—Fb. s. 6, 

rn persona who shall refuse or naples to perform any part of their statute-duty in kind, 
on being regularly summoned by the surveyor, shall forfeit n sum equal to twice the 
amount of the composition, according to the rates fixed by the justices under this ac; 
and the said persons shall also be liable to perform the said statute-duty which they hare 
to neglected or refused tu perform, either in the same or in the following year ; the pay- 
ment of such forfeitures, and the arrears of such statute-duty, to be enforced and 
to the benefit of the highway or turnpike road, as the case may be, to which the original 
neglected duty was due or owing, by the surveyor, and under the same regulations, and 
in the same manner as other forfeitures may be levied, and statute-duty may in other cases 
be enforced by any of the provisions of any of the acts.—Ib. s. 7. 

The justices of the peace and magistrates of all cities, corporations, boroughs, precincts, 
liberties, and other separate jurisdictions, are authorised to put in execution every pert of 
this act within their respective jurisdictions, so far as the provisions thereof are applicable, 
in as full and ample a manner as the justices of any county or of any division 
Ib. 0. 8. 

But nothing in this act shall alter the several recited acts, nor any act or acta passed 
mubsequently to the said acta, regarding the highways or turnpike roads; but the same, 
where not expressly amended or altered by this act, shall remain in as full force as at the 
time of pessing this act ; and all their powers, authorities, provisions, regulations, and 
forms, shull be applicable, not only to the carrying those acts into execution, but also this 
a so far as the same are adapted thereto, and are not expressly varied or altered by 

is net —I6. 8. 8. 


Aa the before-mentioned provisions are numerous and complicated, the following Abstract 
thereof, 20 far as relates to the description of the different persons thereby made liable to 
statute duty, or to pay a composition in lieu thereof, with the nature and extent of their 
liability, will probably be found useful. By these Acts, 

‘SVERY PERSON lL 18 LIABLE TO 


Residing in the parish or place for which the Statute duty; viz. six days (if required 




















statute duty is required; keeping a team | with one wain, cart, or carriage, 
draught, or plough, and occupying premises ( according to the custom of the country, with 
of the annual value of 50/. per annum, horses, oxen, or cattle, and two able men. 


2 
Or if the premises are under 30/. per annum, Ditto, ditto, with one man. 


3. 
Statute duty: viz, six days (if required) with 
And for every additional 50. above the first } one wain, cart, or carriage, and not less than 
600. per annum, three horses, or four oxen and one horse, 
or two horses and two oxen and two men, 


4and 5. 
Not residing in the parish or place, but oc 
cupying premises of the yearly value of 501, 
whether keeping a team, draught, or plough, 
or not, 








| Ditto, ditto, ditto. 


6. 
And for every additional 500. per annum, The like statute duty. 
Tand 8. 
Occupying premixes under 50/. per annum, ) Composition ; viz. one-fiftieth of the price 
bour of a team for every 
lue of the premises—for 





whether residing in the parish or place or not, |, fixed for a day 
and whether keeping a team, draught, of { 17. of the annual 
plough, or not, six days, if required. 

o. 
Oceupying premises above SOL, and under Composition 5 viz. one-fiftieth of a day's 








¥. per unnum, whether residing in the | labour of a team, for every 1/. of the annual 
pirish or place or not, value of the premises between 50/. and 1004 
—for six days if required. 
10. 
i, Statute duty ; viz. six days with his cart or 

Residing in the parish or place, and keeping : Tne bee 
One or more cart or carts, und one or two 

nes or beasts of draught, only used in such 
farts upon the highways, but not keeping a | Composition, according to the value of the 
team draught or plough, lands he occupies, after the rates before men- 
tioned. 


carty, horse or horses, aud one labourer to 
attend each cart. 
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Th 
Composition, according to the lands be oceu- 
Keeping « coach, post-chaise, chair, or | pies after the rates before mentioned. 


other wheel carriage, but not keeping a team, Or 

draught, or plough, nor occupying premises ) Composition for each horse, according to 

of 504, per annum, the price fixed for a day’s labour of a 
horse. 


In explanation of the above abstract it is to be observed that the ‘ occupancy,” in 
respect of which the liability arises, is extended by the Acts to “all lands, tenements, 
woods, tithes, and hereditaments ;’—the value of the premises is defined to be their 
“actual annual value ;"* and a person keeping ‘a team, draught, or plough,” is defined to 
be such person as“ keeps a waggon, wain, cart, plough, or tumbrel, and three or more 
horves or beasts of draught used to draw the same. 











2. Turning of Highways, and stopping up unnecessary Roads. 

After reciting 13 Geo. III. c.78, s. 19, it is enected, that when it shall appear, upon the 
view of any two juntices of the peace, that any public highway, or public bridleway or 
footway, may be diverted, so as to make the same nearer or more commodious to the 
public, and the owner or owners of the lands and grounds through which such new high. 
way, &c. wo proposed to be made shall consent thereto, by writing under hand and seal, 





hed, then in any newspaper or 
ing county,) for three successive 
3 and a like notice shall be affixed to the door of the 
church or chapel of every parish or township in which such highway, &c. shall lie, on 
three muccessive Sundays subsequent to the making of such order ; and the said several 
notices having been so published, the said order shall at the Quarter Sessions which shall 
be holden within the limit where the highway, bridleway, or footway so diverted and 
turned or stopped up shall lie, next after the expiration of four weeks from the first day 
on which such notices shall have been published as aforesaid, be returned to the clerk of 
the peace in open court, and lodged with him; and the said order shall at such Quarter 
Sessions be confirmed, and by the clerk of the peace enrolled amongst the records of the 
said court.—55 Geo. III. c. 68. 8. 2. 

Provided always, that where any such highway, &c. shall be so ordered to be stopped up 
or inclosed, and such new highway, bridleway, or footway set out and appropriated 
thereof, or where any unnecessary highway, &c. shall be so ordered tu be stopped up as 
aforesaid, any person or persons injured or aggrieved by any such order or proceeding, oF 
by the inclorure of any road or highway, by virtue of any inquisition taken upon any writ 
of ad quod damnum, may make his or their complaint thereof by appeal to the justices of 
the peace at the said Quarter Sessions, upon giving ten days notice in writing af such 
appeal to the surveyor of the highways of the parish, &c. and alsu affixing such notice to 
the dvor of the church or chapel of such parish, &c.; and the said court of Quarter Sess 
sions shall hear and finally determine such appeal.—J6. 1. 3. 

If no such appeal be made, or, being made, such order and proceedings shall be con- 
firmed by the said court, the said inclosures may be made, and the said ways stopped, and 
the proceedings thereupon shall be binding and conclusive to all persons whomsoever; and 
the new highways, bridlewayx, and footways so to be appropriated and set out shall be and 
for ever after continue a publichighway, &c. to all intents and put ; but no inclosures 
of such old highways, é&c. (enoxpe in the case of stopping up of such useless highways, &c. 
as hereinbefore mentioned), be made until such new highway, &c, shall be com 








weeks after the making of such orde1 
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4 pat into good condition, and so certified by two justices of the peace upon view thereof ; 
‘hid certifcate shall be returned to the clerk of the peace, and by him enrolled amongst 
the records of the court of Quarter Sessious next after such order as aforesaid shall hare 
been confirmed or enrolled—Zb. . 4. 


3. Turnpike Roads. 


‘The acts for the general regulation of turnpike roads are six in number, as specified in 
the List of Acts, but the clauses of the first and third are very numerous and perplexed, 
80 as to render ita difficult task to select those which appear of most particular importance 
to our readers—viz. relative to the powers to get materials, the construction, breadth and 
tire of wheels, the weight of carriages, the tolls for over-weight, the exemptions from 
tolls, the composition for tolls, the statute duty and other labour, the clipping of hedges, 
the removal of nuisances, the use of skid-pans, the marking of carriages, and the regulation 
of drivers :— 

Power to get Materials—It shall be lawful for the surveyor or surveyors to the trustees 
or commissioners of every turnpike-road, and for all such persons as be or they shall 
appoint to search for, dig, gather, take, and carry away any materials for making or repair- 
ing any turnpike-road out of any river or brook (not being within fifty yards of any bridge, 
dam, weir, or jetty), or out of or from any waste or common in any parish, hamlet, or 
place in which any part of such road may lie, or in any adjoining parish, hamlet, or place, 
and to haul and carry away such materials when got, over any common or waste lands, 
without paying anything for such materials, and without being deemed trespasser or 
trespassers, the said surveyor or surveyors or other person or persons filling up the pits or 
quarries, levelling the grounds, or sloping down the banks wherefrom such materials shall 
be taken, or railing or fencing off such pits or quarries so that the same shall not ie dan- 
gerous to any persons or cattle, and paying or tendering for the damage done by going 
through ‘and’ over ‘any inclosed lands oe grounds for or with such materials, and such 
damages to be ascertained as herein after mentioned; and also it shall be lawful for 
the said surveyor or surveyors, and such person or persons as he or they shall appoint, to 
search for, dig, get, gather, take, and carry away any such materials in or out of the land 
of any person or persons where the same may be had or found in any parish, hamlet, or 

lace in which any part of such road shall lie or be situate, or in any adjoining parish, 
let, or place (not being a garden, yard, paddock, planted walk, or avenue to any house, 
or any piece of ground planted or set apart as a nursery for trees), making or tendering 
much satisfaction for such materials, and for the damage done to the owners or occupiers 
of the lands where and from whence the same shall be dug, gathered, and carried away, 
or over which the same shall be carried, as the said trustees or commissioners shall jndge 
ad on and carry through or over any inclosed lands or grounds 
(not being a gat d, paddock, planted walk, or avenue to a house, or any piece of 
ground planted and set apart asa nursery for trees), or on, through, or over any open land 
or common, any stone or other materials for making or repairing any such tead, or tor 
building or repairing any present or future toll-honse or toll-houses. on or by the sides 
thereof, from any river, stream, or canal in any parish, hamlet, or place in which any such 
road lies, or in any adjoining parish, hamlet, or pl or tendering for the damaze 
done in landing on going through or over any inclosed or grounds for or with such 
materials, such sum or sums of money as the said trustecs shall judge reasonable ; and in 
case of any difference hetween such trustees or commissioners, surveyors, or other persons 
appointed or employed as aforesaid, and the owners of occupiers of such’ kinds or any of 
them concerning sich p nd damages, any two or more justices of the peace for the 
county, the place from whenee such materials shall have been 
aken shall be situate, on ten days' notice thereof being given in writing by either party 
to the other, shall hear, settle, and determine the matter of such payments and damaces, 
and the costs of hes nd determining the same—3 Geo. IV. ¢. 126, 8. 9 7 

Provided always, that the said trustees shall not he required to p: 
satisfaction for any materials raised, taken, or carried away from any lands or grounds for 
making or repairing any turnpike-ruad, than such sum of money as it shall appear to the two 
justices settling and determining such satisfaction that such materials might or could have 
been actually sold for, in case the same had not been raised, taken, or carried away 
aves ; and in case the said justices shall be of opinion that the same materials, before 

had been so raixed, taken, or carried away, could not have been sold or disposed of, 
then the said justices shall only assess the e done to the lands or grounds of the 
owners or occupiers thereof, by the raising, gathering, or carrying away the same— 
7 & 8 Geo. IV. 6. 24. 8.15. 
1 not be lawful for any surveyor, or any other person or persons acting under the 
anthority of this act, to dig, gather, get, take, or carry away any materials for making oF 
Tepairing any turnpike-road, or for such other purpose or purposes as aforesaid, ont of or 
from any inclosed land or ground, until notice in writing, signed by the surveyor, shall have 
heen given to the owner or owners of the premises from which such materials are intended 
to be taken, or his or her known ngent, or to the occupiers of the premises from which 
r fals are intended to be taken or left at the house, or last or usual place of abode 
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of such owner or occupier, to appear before any two or more justices of the peace acting 
in and for the county, liberty, or place, where the lands from whence such materials are 
intended to be taken shall lie, to shew cause why such materials shall not be had there- 
from ; and in case such owner, agent, or occupier, shall attend pursuant to such notice, 
but shall not shew sufficient cause to the contrary, such justices shall, if they think proper, 
authorise such surveyor or other person to dig, get, gather, take, and carry away such 
moaterials at such time or times as to such justices shall seem proper; and if such owner, 

t or occupier shall neglect or refuse to appear by himself or herself, or his or her agent, 
the aid justices shall and may (upon proof on ‘oath of the service of such notice, and 
which oath’ they are hereby empowered to administer) make such order therein as they 
shall think fit, as fully and effectually to all intents and purposes, as if such owner or occu 
pier, or his or her agent, had attended.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 3. 98. 

If any surveyor of any turnpike-road, or any person employed by him, shall, by reason of 
searching for, digging, or getting any gravel, sand, stones, chalk, clay, or other materials, 
for repairing any highways, make, or cause to be made, any pit or hole, in any common or 
other lands, or grounds, rivera, or brooks, as aforesaid, wherein such materials shall be 
found, the said surveyor shall forthwith cause the same to be fenced off, and such fenco 
supported and repaired during such time as the said pit or hole shall continue open; and 
shall within three days after such pit or hole shall be opened or made, where no gravel, 
stones or materials slall be found, cause the same forthwith to he filled up, levelled, and 
covered with the turf or clod which was dug out of the same; and where any such mate- 
rials shall be found, within fourteen days after having dug up sufficient materials, if the 
same is not likely to be further useful, cause the same to be filled up, sloped down, or 
fenced off, and if the same is likely to be further useful, the said surveyor shall secure the 
same by posts and rails, to prevent accidents; and in case of neglect to fill up, slope down, 
or fence off such pit or hole in the manner and within the time aforesaid, he or they 
shall forfeit 20s. for every such default ; and in case of neglect to fence off such pit‘or 
hole, or to slope down the same, as hereinbefore directed, for the space of six days after he 
or they shall have received notice for either of those purposes from any justice of the 
peace, or from the owner or occupier of such several grounds, &c. or any person having 
right of common within such common or waste lands, as aforesaid, and 5: neglect 
notice shall be proved upon oath before one or more justices of the peace, such surveyor 
shall forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 10/. nor less than 40s. for every such neglect, 
to be determined and adjudged by such justice or justices, and to be laid out and applied 
in the fencing off, &c. such pit or hole in such manner as the said justice or justices 
shall direct and appoint ; which forfeiture, in case the same be not forthwith paid, shall 
be levied as other forfeitures are hereinafter directed.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 5, 99. 

It shall be lawful for the said trustees or commissioners to contract and agree with any 
person or persons whomsoever for the purchase or demise from him, her, or them, of, and 
tohold any land or ground for the purpose of digging any stones, gravel, and materials 
therefrom, for the repair or use of the said road, and at any time afterwards to sell the land 
or ground so purchased, by public auction or tender; provided also, that the entering into 
any such contract or agreement as last aforesaid shall not be compulsory against any person 
or persons unwilling to enter into the same.—3 Geo. IV. c 126. s. 100. : 

Trany person or persona shall take away any materiale which shall have been gotten, 
dug, or gathered, for the repair or use of any turnpike-road, or any materials out of any 

uarry which shall have been made, dug, or opened, for the purpose of getting materials 
for any turnpike-road ; before the surveyor of such road, and the workmen employed for 

etting such materials shall have discontinued working therein for the space of six weeks 
(except the owner or occupier of any private grounds, and persons authorized by such owner 
or occupier, to get materials from such quarry for his own private use and not for sale), 
every person so offending shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay any sum not exceed- 
ing 5/.—Jb. 8. 101. 

"The trustees or commissioners of every turnpike-road are hereby empowered to purchase 
or rent any piece or pieces of land or ground, not exceeding in any one place six yards 
nquare, on the sides of such roads, as repositories for such stone, gravel. and other materials, 
for making and repairing the same; and in case any difference shall arise between any 
such trustees or commissioners and the owner of such land or ground, with respect to the 
value thereof, or the necessity or propriety of taking such land or ground, the same shall 
he settled and determined by any two of his Majesty's justices of the peace, acting in the 
county where the said land or ground shall be situated, in manner hereinbefore dirccted, 
with respect to getting materials for the repair of any turnpike-road.—Z0. s. 102. 

Construction of, and breadth and tire of Wheels—The several nails of the tire of any 
wheel of any waggon, cart, or other such carriage, shall be so countersunk as not to pro- 
ject beyond one quarter of an inch above any part of the surface of such tires ; and if any 
‘waggon, cart, or other such carriage, shall, after the Ist day of January, 1826, he drawn 
or used on any turnpike-road, with any wheels otherwise than as hereinbefore last described, 
the owner shall forfeit not exceeding 40s., and every driver thereof, not exceeding 20s, for 
every time such wi | cart, or other such carriage shall be used or drawn on any turns 
pike-road.—4 Geo. LV. ¢. 95, 8, 2. ¢ 
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thirik fit so to do, to make an order for every such waggon and cart to pass through a1 
‘toll-gate or bar, under the superintendence of the trustees or commissioners making suck 
oer ne paying only s0 much of the tolls and duties as shall not be less than two-thirds 
toll or duty payable by any turnpike act on such waggon, cart, or other carriage, 
and the horse or horses pore i tench the same3Geo.IVe 126.29. 0S 

Nothing in the act of 3 Geo. 1V., or this act, relating to the breadth of wheels, or to the 
regulations of weight, or to the tolls payable in respect of the wheels or of the weight of 
carriages, shall extend to any chaise, marine-cosch, landan, barouche, phaeton, sociable, 
chariot, calash, hearse, chaise, curricle, gig, chair, or taxed cart, or any cart not 
drawn by more than one horse or two oxen.—4 Geo, IV. c. 95. 8. 19. 

It shail be lawful for any trustee or commissioner of any turnpike-road, and for every 
collector, or his deputy, or other person acting by, or under the authority of, the trustees 
or commissioners of any turnpike-road, or of their lessee of tolls, to measure and examine, 
or cause to be measured and examined, the breadth and construction of the wheels of every 
‘waggon, cart, or other such carriage passing on such turnpiko-road: such measurement 
and examination to take place, if the trustee, commissioner, or other authorized person 
making the same, shall so require, previously to such waggon, cart, or other carriage 
being allowed to pass through any toll-gate or bar, at which toll shall be payable; and if 
any owner or driver of any such waggon, cart, or other carriage, shall turn or drive out 
of the road in order to avoid or evade the measuring of the wheels of such wa cart, 
or other carriage ; or if any such owner, driver, or any other person, shall refuse to allow 
the wheels of any such waggon, cart, or other carriage, to be measured, and the construc. 
tion thereof examined, or shall attempt to pass through any toll-gate or bar befure such 
measurement and examination shall be made, (the same having been required,) or shall in 
any way hinder or obstruct any such trustee of commissioner, or other authorized person, 
ing such measurement and’ examination, every such owner, driver, or other person 
eo misbehaving, shall, for every such offence, forfeit any sum not exceeding 5/.; and it 
shall not be lawful for any such waggon, cart, or other carriage, not permitted to be 
measured or examined as aforesaid, to pass along any turnpike-road ; and if any collector 
or his deputy, or any other person appointed to collect the tolls, shall allow the same to 
pass before such measurement and examination shall be made, (the same having been 
Tequired,) every collector, deputy, or other person, shall, for every offence, forfeit any 
sum not exceeding 5/3 Geo. IV. c. 126... 11. 

Weights of Carriages—The weights hereafter next specified shall be allowed to 
every waggon, wain, cart, or other such carriage, (that is to say) to every waggon, 
wain, or four-wheeled carriage, having the fellies of the wheels thereof of the breadth 
of nine inches at the bottom or soles thereof, together with the loading of such carriage, 
six ton ten hundred-weight in summer, and six ton in winter ; to every cart, or 
other such two-wheeled carriage, having the fellies of the wheels thereof of the like 
breadth, together with the loading of such carriage, three ton ten hundred-weight in 
summer, and three ton in winter ; to every waggon, wain, or other such four-wheeled 
carringe, having the fellies of the wheels thereof of the breadth of six inches, and less than 
nine inches at the bottom or soles thereof, together with the loading of such carriage, four 
ton fifteen hundred-weight in summer, and four ton five hundred-weight in winter ; 
to every cart, or other such two-wheeled carriage, having the fellies of the wheels of 
the breadth last mentioned, at the bottom or soles thereof, together with the loading 
of such last mentioned carriage, three ton in summer, and two ton fifteen hundred- 
weight in winter; to every waggon, wain, or other such four-wheeled carriage, having 
the fellies of the wheels thereof of the breadth of four and a half, and less than six inches 
at the bottom or soles thereof, together with the loading of such carriage, four ton 
five hundred-weight in summer, and three ton fifteen hundred-weight in winter; to 
every cart, or other such two-wheeled carriage, having the fellies of the wheels thereof of 
the breadth last mentioned, at the bottom or soles thereof, together with the loading of 
such carriage, two ton twelve hundred-weight in summer, and two ton seven hundred- 
weight in winter; to every waggon, wain, or other such four-wheeled carriage, having 
the fellies of the wheels thereof of a less breadth than four inches and a half at the bottom. 
or soles thereof, together with the loading of such carriage, three ton fifteen hundred. 
weight in summer, and three ton five hundred-weight in winter; to every cart, or other 
such two wheeled carriage, having the fellies of the wheels thereof of the breadth last 
mentioned, together with the loading of such carriage, one ton fifteen hundred-weight 
in summer, and one ton ten hundred-weight in winter ; and, for the several purposes of 
thix act, it shall be deemed summer from the Ist day of May to the 3lst day of October, 
both days inclusive, and winter from the Ist day of November to the 30th day of April, 
both days inclusive.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. s. 12. 

To every caravan, or other four-wheeled carriage used for the conveyance of goods, and 
built and constructed with springs, shall be allowed the weights following: that is to say, 
for every carriage, three ton fifteen hundred-weight in winter, and four ton five hundred~ 
weight in summer.—s, 13. ad ; - 

‘he trustees or commissioners of any turnpike road are empowered and required 
receive, take, and demand, over and salle vera by any act or acts of parlia~ 
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ment now in force, or hereafter to be passed, the following sms of money, as nddziml 
toll for every hundred-weight which any waggon, cart, or other such carriage, taguler 
with the loading thereof, shall weigh, at any weighing engine, over and above the west 
hereinbefore allowed to each of them respectively: that is to say, for the first and sual 
hundred of such overweight, the sum of 3d. for each Iundred; and for every hundred 
mich overweight above two hundred, and not exceeding five hundred, the sum of Ud.; fe 
every hundred of such overweight above five hundred, and not exceeding ten hundred, the 
sum of 2. Gd.; and for every hundred of such overweight, exceeding ten hundred, the 
sum of 5s; which said additional sums or tolls, made payable at any weighing engisy 
shall and may be levied in such manner as any other toll, payable on the road on wi 


any such weighin; ine shall be erected.—3 Geo. 1V. - 15. 

‘and in aie where Say exemption from toll shall be claimed or allowed, under 3 Gen. IV. 
or this act, or any other act or acts, such exemption shall not extend to, or be allowed far, 
the additional tolls imposed by the said act, and directed to be taken for every hundred- 
weight which any waggon, cart, or other such carriage, together with the loading thereof, 
shall weigh, at any weighing engine, over and abore the weights allowed to each of them, 
unless the waggon, wain, cart, or other such carriage, in respect of which the exemption 
shall be claimed, shall likewise be, by the said act, or this or some other act or acts, is 
exempted from such additional tolls for overweight; but in all cases, (where not specially 
exempted,) the said additional tolls shall be paid, and only the original toll allowed — 
4 Geo. 1V. c. 95.8. 17. 

The regulations of weights shall not extend to any waggons, carts, or other carriages, 
carrying only manure or lime for the improvement of the land, or any hay, straw, fodder, 
or corn unthrashed, except hay, straw, fodder, or corn, carried for sale; nor to any 
waggons, carts, or other carriages, carrying only one tree or one log of timber, or one 
block of stone, or one cable or rope, or only one block, plate, roll, or vessel of iron or other 
metal, or compounded of any two or more metals, cast, wrought, or united in one piee— 
3 Geo. 1V. c. 126. s. 16, and 4 Geo. 1V. c. 95.8. 21. 

Tf any person shall unload, or cause to be unloaded, any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
from any cart, waggon, or other carriage, at or before the same shall come to any tum- 
pike-gate or weighing-engine, erected by virtue, or in pursuance of this or any other act, 
made for the repair or preservation of any turnpike-road, or shall load or lay upon such 
carriage, after the same shall have passed any such turnpike or weighing-engine, azy 
goods, wares, or merchandise, taken or unloaded from any horse, cart, or other carriage, 
belonging to, or hired or borrowed by the same waggoner or carrier, in order to avaid the 
payment of the said respective duties payable for overweight; or if any person shall wo 
in order to carry considerable quantities of goods through any turnpike-gate, or by 
ing-engine, in one and the same day, and thereby pay less toll at such turnpike- 

hing-engine than would have been paid if such goods, wares or merchandne 
n so unladen ; or if any driver of any all not wait a reasonable 
time, whilst any other carriage shall be weighed which shall have come to the weighing- 
engine before the carriage of which he shall be the driver ; or if the driver of any Wwagenn 
or cart refuse, or delay to remove or drive any such waggon or cart from any such weigh- 














































ing machine, in order by such neglect or refusal to impede or d of any 
gon or cart, or shall turn or drive out of any rond, in ord the weigh- 


ny Waggon or cart, each and every person so offending in any of the cases afore- 
said, and being thereof lawfully convicted before one or more justice or justices of the 
peace for the limit where the offence shall be committed, upon the oath of one or more 
credible witness or witnesses, shall forfeit the sum of 51 to be levied upon the goods and 
tels of the owner of such cart, waggon, or other carriage, and each and every 
driver, not being the owner of such waggon or carriage, so offending, and 
thereof convicted as aforesaid, shall forfeit any sum not exceeding 40s.3 and in ease of non. 
Payment thereof, shall he committed to the house of correction for any time not exceeding 
two calendar months.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 8. 20. 

Where weighing engines are erceted, if the owner or driver of any waggon, cart, or 
other carriage, shall refuse to allow the same to be weighed, ur shall resist any gate-keeper 
or toll-collector in weighing the same, every owner or driver so offending shall forfeit any 
sum not exceeding 5l.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 3. 22. 

And in order to detect the said collector or receiver of tolls in any fraudulent contrivance 
or neglect of duty, any trustee, or commissioner, or surveyor, of every turnpike-road, if he 
shall suspect any such contrivance or neglect, may cause any wagzon, cart, or other car- 
riage, which shall have passed through any toll-gate where any weighing-engine shall be 
erected, and shall not have passed beyond three hundred yards beyond such toll-gate, to 
return to such weighing-engine, and there be weighed with the loading which passed 
through such toll_gate, in the presence of such trustee. or commissioner, of surveyor, upon 
requiring the driver thereof to drive such carriage back to such weighing-engine, and upon 
paying or tendering to him the sum of 1a, for sodoing, which sutn of 1. shall be returned to 
the person paying the same, if upon weighing such carriage and the loading thereof, it 
shall be found above the weight allowed —3 Geo. IV. c. 3. 

If the driver of any such carriage, being requested to return with his carriage to such 
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weighing-engine, shall neglect or refuse so to do, he shall forfeit any sum not exceeding 5/.; 
and it shall and may be lawful for any peace officer, or other person or persons heing then, 
Present, upon such neglect or refusal, to drive and take such carriage back to such weighing 
machine, in order to be weighed.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 8. 24. 

Exemptions from Toll.—In every case in which, under any act or acts of Parliament 
relating to any turnpike-road, there is an exemption from toll or duty in respect of any 
horse, mule, ass, ox, waggon, cart, or.other age drawing or carrying any dung, moul 
marl, or compost of any nature or kind soever, for improving or manuring the land, or 
shay, straw, or other fodder for cattle, or materials for repairing any turnpike roads 
or highways, such exerhption shali be deemed to extend in respect of every such wag- 
gon, cart, or other carriage, and also in respect to the cattle drawing the same going empty 
or loaded only with implements necessary for more convenient carriage or loading or 
unloading such lading, or returning empty or with such implements as aforesaid, having 
been so laden, notwithstanding the said waggon, cart, or other carriage shall, for the pur= 

aforesaid, go to or return from any parish or place in which the said turnpike does not 
ie.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 8. 26. 

Tho owner or driver of every waggon, cart, or other carriage, passing empty or 
loaded only with implements necessary for the more convenient carriage of, or for loading 
or unloading manure or materials for the repair of any turnpikeroad or highway, and 

iming exemption from toll, under pretence of going for such manure or materials, shall 
in all cases pay the toll in respect of such waggon, cart, or carriage before the same shall 
be permitted to pass through any turnpike-gate, and the collector shall thereupon deliver 
to the owner or driver a ticket, to be marked ‘+ Manure exemption,” or “‘ Road materials,” 
as tho case may be, with the name of the gate and the date when delivered, and theamount 
of the toll so paid ; all which sum or sums so paid shall be repaid to the owner or driver of 
such waggon, cart, or other carriage, upon his or their returning with such waggon, 
cart, or other carriage, so laden as aforesaid, and producing such ticket; and every 
collector of such toll refusing to give such ticket on receiving the toll, or refusing or 
neglecting to return the same toll upon the return of such waggon, cart, or other carriage 
to laden, and redelivery of the ‘* Manure exemption” or ‘* Road materials” ticket, as the 
case may be, shall for every such offence forfeit to the owner of such waggon, cart, or other 
carriage, a penalty of not more than 5/. upon conviction thereof before one or more justice 
or justices of the peace for the county, riding, division, or place where such offence shall 
be committed, upon the oath of one credible witness —3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 8.27. 

‘Tho owner or driver of any waggon, cart, or other carriage laden with manure for land, 
or materials for any turnpike-road or highway passing through any turnpike-gate, or other- 
wise passing on or across any turnpike-road, shall not be liable to pay any toll, nor shall 
any toll be demanded for such carriage 20 laden, or the cattle drawing the same, by'reason 
only of any basket or baskets, empty sack or sacks, or spade, shovel, or fork necessary for 
loading or unloading such manure or materials, being in or upon any such waggon, cart, or 
other carriage in addition to such manure or materials, if the loading thereof is substan- 
tially manure for land or materials for repair of any turnpike-road or highway as aforesaid. 
3 Geo. IV. c. 126. s. 28. 

All horses travelling for hire under the post-horse duties acts, having passed through any 
turnpike-gate erected or to be erected on any turnpike-road, drawing any carriage in respect 
of which any toll shall have been paid, on returning through the turupike-gate at which 
the toll shall have been paid, and the other gates (if any) cleared by such payment, either 
without such carriage or drawing such carriage, the same being empty aud without a ticket 
denoting a fresh hiring, shall be permitted to toll-free, although such horses or car- 
riage shall not have passed through such turnpike-gate on the same day, provided that 
such horses so travelling shall return before nine of the clock of the morning succeeding 
the day on which they first passed the turnpike-gate at which the toll shall have been paid, 
3 Geo. IV. c. 126. s. 29. 

Where any horse or horses shall pass through any turnpike-gateon any road not drawing 
any carriage, and a toll shall be paid on uch horse or horses at such turnpikegate, and the 
same horse or horses shall return drawing any carriage on the same day, or within eight 
hours after their first passing through such gate, the toll paid on such horse or horses on 
their originally passing shall be deducted from the toll payable on the same when drawing 
the carriage to which they shall be attached on their return, so that no higher toll shall, in 
the whole, be taken than if such horse or horses had in the first place passed through such 
turnpike-gate drawing the said carriage —3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 8. 30. 

No toll shall be demanded or taken by virtue of this or any other act or acts of Parlia- 
ment on any t:rnpike-road, for any horses or carriages attending (or going to attend*) or 
returning from attending his Majesty or any of the Koyal Family, or of or from any person 
or persons for any horse or horses, or other beast or cattle, or for any mn, wain, cart, 
or other carriage employed in carrying or conveying or going empty to fetch, carry, or 
convey, orreturning empty from carrying or conveying, baving been em| only in carry- 
ing or conveying on the same day any stones, bricks, timber, wood, gravel, or uther mate- 


* 4 Geo. IV. c. 95. 5.24. 
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rials for making or repairing any turnpike-roador publichighway, or forbuilding, rebuilding, 
or repsiring any present or any future bridge or bridges on any such road or public 
highway, or of or from the surveyor of any turnpike-road when engaged in i 
or proceeding to execute within the limits of his own (or any adjoining®) trust, 
the powers of this or any other act or acts of Parliament for ing, maintaining, 
or relating to any turnpike-road, or for any horse, beast, or other cattle or carriage 
employed in carrying or conveying, having been employed only in carrying or conveying 
on the same day, any dung, soil, compost, or manure (save and except limet), for 
improving lands, or any ploughs, harrows, or implements of husbandry (unless 
abv with some other thing not hereby exempted from toll), or any hay, straw, fodder for 
cattle, and corn in the straw which has grown or arisen on land or ground in the occupation 
of the owner of any such hay, straw, fodder, or corn in the straw, potatoes, or other agri- 
cultural produce, and which ‘has not been bought, sold, or disposed of, nor is going to be 
sold or disposed of, or for any horses or other beasts employed in husbandry guing to or 
returning from plough, harrow, or to or from pasture or watering-place, or going to be or 
returning from being shoed or farried, such horses or other beasts not going or Terarning on 
those occasions more than two miles on the turnpike-road on which the exemption shall be 
claimed ; or of or from any person or persons going to or returning from his, her, or their 
proper parochial church or chapel, or of or from any other person or persons going to or 
Feturning from his, her, or their usual place of religious worship tolerated by law, on Sun- 
days, or on any day on which divine service is by authority ordered to be celebrated, or of or 
from any inhabitant of any parish, township, or place, going to or returning from attending 
the funeral of any yerson who shall die and be buried in the parish, township, or hamlet, in 
which any turnpike-road shall lie; or from any rector, vicar, or curate going to or returning 
from visiting any sick parishioner, or on other his parochial duty within his paruh, or for 
horses, carts, or waggons employed only in carrying or conveying any vagrant sent by a 
legal pass, or any prisoner sent by any legal warrant, or returning empty after being so 
employed, or for any horses or carriages, of whatever description, employed or to he em- 
ployed in conveying the mails of letters, and expresses, under the authority of his Majesty's 
osimaster-gencral, either when employed in conveying, fetching, or guarding such mails 
or expresses, ur in returning buck from conveying or guarding the same, or for the horse 
or horses of any officers or soldiers on their march or on duty, or fur any horse or horses or 
other beast, or any cart, carriage, or waggon employed in carrying or converil 
returning empty 


or 
rom carrying or conveying, having been employed any in carrpiog and 
conveying the arms or baggage of any wuch officers or soldiera, or employed in carrying 
or conveying or returning empty from having been employed only in carrying or conveying 
any sick, wounded, or disabled officers or soldiers, or for any waggon, wain, cart, or other 
or the hor or other cattle drawing the same. employed in 
nmissariat, ar ov ublic stores of or belonging 
of his Majesty's or returning empty from having been 
so employed, or for any carriage conveying volunteer in 
by or for any person belonging to ‘orps of volunteer ¢ 
nd rode by him in going to or returning from ve app ys of 
exercise, inspe provided that such person shall be 
dressed in ti arms, furniture, and ace 
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carry ving son or persons to or from any election 
ions of a knight or knights of the shire to serve in Parliament for the county or 
countiesin which such turnpike-road shall be situated, or for any horses or carriages which 
shall only cross any: turnpike-road, or shall not pass above one hundred yards thereon. — 
3 Geo. IV.c. : 

Nothing in the 











3 Geo. IV., or this act, 
cart, or other carriage aden with dung, coy 
Lorse or other beast drawing the same from 
actor acts wherein such act of 
subject to toll throughout the w 
exemption —4 Geo, IV. ¢. 95.5. 23. 

And nothing in either of the said acts shall extend to repeal or take away any exemp- 
tions from toll which shall have been granted or allowed by any local act—4 Geo. LV. c. 93. 
8. 26. 
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These words repeated by 4 Geo. IV, 25. 
+ By 4 Geo. IV. c. 16, lime for improving lund uot to be charged if exempted by the 
Tocal acts, 
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or other carriage, or of being drawn by any number of horses or oxen; but it shall be 
lawful for the owner or driver of any such waggon, wain, oart, or other carriage, to put an 
number of horses or oxen to such waggon, wain, cart, or other carriage.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 
8. 35. And see 4 Geo. IV. c. 95. 8. 10 ante. 

If any person or persons shall, by any fraudulent or collusive means whatsoever, claim or 
take the benefit of any exemption from toll or overweight, or for using any additional horse 
or horses, or of any other exemption or exemptions whatsoever in this act * contained, 
every such person shall, for every such offence, forfeit any sum not exceeding 8/.; aud, in 
all cases, ne proof of exemption shall be upon the person claiming the same.—3 Geo. IV. 
©. 126. 8. 

‘Where by any local act no toll is directed to be taken for any carriage with four wheels 
passing through any turnpike-gate, tied or secured to any waggon or cart, the same toll 
‘shall be taken for and in respect of such coach, chariot, chaise, or other carriage, as if the 
same bad passed through drawn by two horses; and where by any such act no toll is di~ 
rected to be taken for any carriage with two wheels only, so tied or secured, the same toll 
shall be taken for such last mentioned carriage, as if the same had passed through drawn 
by one horse only ; and where any horse shall be fastened to, but not used in drawing any 
Waggon, cart, or other carriage, such horee shall not be liable toa higher toll than a single 
horse: provided, that if any carriage so tied or secured shall have any conveyed 
therein, other than the harness thereto belonging, and such urticles of as may be 

for the protection of such carriages, the same shall be liable to double such toll— 
8 Geo. IV. 0. 126, 5.31. 

In all carriages wherein oxen or neat cattle shall be used, two oxen or neat cattle shall 
be considered as one horse for all the purposes mentioned in this act, or any particular 
turnpike act, with respect to tolls or other things.—3 Geo. 1V. c. 126. 8. 38. 

‘Trustees shall put up a table of tolls at each gate in legible letters, and provide tickets 
to be delivered to persons paying toll, in order to enable them to pass through any other 
gates, where they ought to pass without further payment.—3 Geo. 1V. c. 136. s. 37. and 
4 Geo. IV. c.95. s. 28. 

_1f any person, subject or liable to the payment of any of the toll or tolls under, and by 
virtue of this or any other act of Parliament, for making, repairing, or maintaining any 
turnpike-road, shall, after demand thereof made, neglect or refuse to pay the same, or any 
part or parts thereof, it shall be lawful for the person or persons authorised or appointed 
to collect such tolls, by himself or themselves, or taking such assistance as he or they shall 
think necessary to seize and distrain any horse, beast, cattle, or carriage, or other thing, 
upon or in resect of which any such toll is imposed, Secether with their respective bridles, 
saddles, gears, harness, or accoutrements (except the bridle or reins of any horse or other beast 
separate from the horse or beast), or any carriage in reapect of the horses or cattle drawing 
the carriage on which such toll is imposed, or any of the goods or chattels of the person or 
Persons so neglecting or refusing to pay; and if the toll, or any part thereof, so neglected 
or refused to be paid, and the reasonable charges of such seizure, and distress, shall not 
be paid within the space of four days next after such seizure and distress made, the person 
or persons so seizing and distraining may sell the horse, beast, cattle, carriages, or things 
s0 seized and distrained, or a sufficient part thereof, returning the overplus of the money 
to arise by such sale (if any), and what shall remain unsold, upon demand to the owner 
thereof, after such tolls and the reasonable charges occasioned by such seizure, distress, 
and sale, shall be deducted —3 Geo. IV. ¢. 126. 8. 39. 

If any dispute shall happen to arise about the amount of the tolls due, or the charges of 
making, keeping, or selling any distress, made for non-payment of any tolls, it shall be 
lawful for the collector or the person distraining to retain such distress, or the money 
arising from the sale thereof (as the case may be), until the amount of the tolls due, and 
the charges of making, keepin, selling the distress be ascertained by some justice 
of the peace for the county, division or place wherein the turnpike or toll-gate, at which 
the toll in dispute shall be payable, shall or may be situate, who, upon application made to 
him for that purpose, shall examine the matter upon the oath of the parties or other wit- 
ness or witnesses (which oath such justice is hereby authorized and empowered to admi- 
nister), and shall determine the amount of the tolls due, and shall award such costs and 
charges to either party aato the said justice shall appear right and proper, all which costs and 
charges shall and may be levied and recovered in cave of non-payment thereof forthwith 
by distress and sale of the goods and chattela of the person or persons so awarded or 
directed to pay the same, by warrant under the hand and seal of such justice, rendering the 
overplus (if any) upon demand, after deducting the costs and charges of making such 
distress and sale, to the person or persons whose goods and chattels shall have been so 
distrained and sold.—3 Geo. IV. ¢. 126.8. 40. 

If any person shall, with any horse, cattle, beast, or carriage, go off or pass from any 
turnpike-road, through or over any land or ground near or adjoining thereto (not being @ 
public highway, and such person not being the owner or occupier, or servant, or one of 
the family of the owner or occupier of such land or ground), with intent to evade the pay- 


© Or in any local,act, 9 Geo. 1V. 6, 77. 17. 
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shall be deemed to take away any right of pasturage on tlie sides of any road.—4 Geo. IV. 
© 95. 8. 75. 

In case any person shall release, or attempt to release any cow, horse, &c. which shall 
have been seized for the purpote of being impounded, or shall pull down, damage, or 
destroy the pound or place, or any part thereof, or any lock or bolt belonging thereto, or 
shall rescue, or attempt to rescue or release any distress or levy which shall be made, until 
or before any such horse, &c, seized or so impounded, or such distress or levy made shall be 
discharged by due course of law, every person so offending shall, on conviction before a 
justice, upon confession or upon the oath of one witness, be committed to gaol not exceeding 
three calendar months—3 Geo. IV. o. 126. 

Where in any act relating to turnpike-roads any thing is forbidden or directed to be done 
within a certain distance of the centre of the road, that portion of the ground shall be 
deemed to be the road which has been maintained by the trustees, &o. as hard road for 
six months immediately preceding any offence committed against such regulations; and the 
centre of the road shall be the middle of such bard road. Provided always, that nothi 
herein shall authorize any person to inclose or make ineruachments on any waste lan 
lying on the side of any turnpike-road being part of the highway.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 
8. 124, 5 

Gates to open inwards.—No door or gate of any building, park, paddock, field, or Ine 
clonure whatsoever, ahall be made to opes into any turnplke-road or the footpath belonging 
thereto, or be suffered to continue so to open, xonpt the hanging-post thereof shall be fixed. 
so far from the centre of any such turnpike-road as that no part of such door or gate shall when 

n project over any part of such turnpike-road, or the footpaths belonging thereto; and 
the occupier of any building, park, &c., having any door, &c., opening outwards, contrary 
to this Act, shall, within fourteen days after notice given, either personally or in writing, 
from the surveyor of any turnpike-road, cause the same to be hung so that no part thereof 
when open shall project over any part of such road or footpath: and upon default the sur- 
veyor shall cause the same to be done, and the person galley of suck neglect upon complaint 
made to any justice actiugin and for the county where such neglect shall appear, and upon. 
conviction on the oath of one credible witness, pay to such surveyor such sum as the justice 
shall direct to defray the expense of such alteration, and also forfeit a further sum not ex- 
ceeding 40s. for his neglect therein, to be fixed by the justice before whom such conviction 
shall take place.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. 8. 125. 

Use of Skid Pans.—The trustees, &c., of every turnpike-road, at any meeting to be held 
for that purpose (on ten days’ notice in writing of such meeting being upon thé 
turnpike-gates on the road) may order that, in all cases where any waggon or cart sball 
descend any hill on the said road, with either of the wheels locked, a skid pan or slipper 
shall be used and placed at the bottom of such wheel, during the whole time of its being so 
locked, in such manner as to prevent injury to the sald road, by the locking of such wheel ; 
and such trustees, &c., may repeal, alter, or renew such order as they shall think neces- 
sary ; and whilst any such order shall be in force, every person acting as the driver of 
any Waggon or cart down any hill, and not obeying the same order, shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit any sum not exceeding 20s. Provided always that a copy of such order 
shall be affixed on all the turnpikes standing on the said road, for thirty days at least before 
the same shall bein force —J6. s. 126. 

Windmills—No windmill shall be erected within two hundred yards of any turnpike- 
road, under a penalty of 51. per day, s0 long as it shall be continued.—ZJ6. s. 127. 

Marking of Carriages—The owner of every waggon, wain, cart, or other carriage, shall 
paint in a straight line upon some conspicuous part of the right or offside thereof, or upon. 
the offside shafts thereof, before the same shall be used upon any turnpike-road, his Christian 
and surname, and the place of his abode, or the Christian and surname and place of abode 
of the principal partner or owner thereof, in large, legible characters, not Jess than one 
inch in Right, and continue the same thereupon, so long as such waggon,,& shall be 
used upon any such turnpike-road ; and every owner who shall use or allow the same to be 
used, without the name and description painted thereon as aforesaid, or shall paint an: 
false or fictitious name or place of abode on auch waggon, &c., shall forfeit for every 
offence not exceeding 54.—4 Geo. IV. c. 95. 8. 15. 

Drivers of Carts, §c.—It shall be lawful for any one person to act as the driver of two 
carts on any turnpike-road, and for such carts to travel under the superintendence 
of such single person ; provided that such cart, when so under the care of one person, shall 
be drawn by one horse each, and the horse of the hinder cart shall be attached by a rein 
to the back of the foremost cart: and in case the said horse shall not be so attached, the 
driver of the said cart shall forfeit the sum of 20s. Provided that this enactment shall 
not extend to carts travelling on any turnpike-rosd within ten miles of the cities of Lon- 
don or Westminster.—3 Geo. IV. c. 126. s. 130. 

No waggon or cart travelling on any turnpike-road shall be driven by any person who 
shall not be of the full age of thirteen years, under a penalty not exceeding 10s, to be paid 
by the owner of such cart or waggon.—J6. 8. 131. 

If the driver of any waggon or cart of apy kind shall ride upon any such carriages in 
any turopike-road, not having some person on foot or on horseback to guide the same, 
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Schedale of the limitation of costs and charges on distresses for small rents. Ln 
Levying distress ww tte tt le le 
Man in possession, perday =» www 026 
A rents wher by one okra mae in the pound on the value of 

The eoods. 

Stamp, the lawful emount thereof, 
All expenses of advertisements, any such . . . . . . 0106 
Catalogues, sale and commission, and delivery of goods, 1s. in the pound on the 
net produce of the sale. 
6. Recovery of Possession by Landlords. 

The act of 11 Geo. II. ¢. 19. 16. giving two justices power to put a landlord in posses 
sion of premises deserted by a tenant, where a year's rent is in arrear, and no sufficient dis- 
tress to be had, is extended by 57 Geo. III. c. 68. to cases where only haif a year’s rent is due. 

‘Where the term or interest of any tenant holding under a lease or agreement in writing 
for any term of years, or from year to year, haa expired, or been determined either by 
landlord or tenant by notice to quit, and such’ tenant, or any person claiming under him, 
refuses to deliver up possession accordingly, after lawful demand in writing, made and 
signed by the landlord or his agent, and served personally on, or left at the usual abode of 
such tenant or person, and the landlord shall thereupon proceed by ejectment for recovery 
vf possession, he may, at the foot of the declaration, address a notice to such tenant or 
person, requiring him to in the court in which such action is brought, on the lat 
day of the.next term, or other usual period for appearance to process then next following, 
there to be made defendant, and find bail, if ordered by the court. On the party's 
ance at the day prescribed, or in case of bis non-appearance, then, on the usual affidavit of 
service of declaration and notice, the landlord, on producing the lease or agreement, and 
proving its execution by affidavit, and on affidavit that the premiscs have been actually 
enjoyed under the same, that the tenant’s interest therein has expired, or been determined 
by regular notice to quit, and that possession hath been lawfully demanded as above, = 
move the court for 2 rule for such tenant or person to shew cause, within a time to be 
by the court, why such tenant, &c., on being admitted defendant, besides entering into the 
common rule (confessing, inter alia, defendant's possession R. M.'T., 1820), and giving the 
common undertaking, should not undertake, in case of verdict for the plaintiff, to give him 
& judgment to be entered up against the real defendant of the term next preceding the 
time of trial; and also, why he should not enter into a recognizance, by himself and two 
sufficient sureties, in a reasonable sum conditioned to pay the costs and damages recovered 
by the plaintiff in the action ; and the court, on cause shewn, or affidavit of the service of 
the rule, if no cause is shewn, may make the same absolute in the whole or in part, and 
shullorder such tenant, &e., within a time to be fixed, to give such undertakings and find 
ail as shall be specified in the rule; and if the party shall not do so, laying ne ground 
to induce the court to enlarge the time for obeying the sume, then, on affidavit of service of 
such order, «an absolute rule shall be made for entering up judgment for the plaintifi—1 Geo. 
1V.0. 87.8. 1 

Wherever hereafter it shall appear on of any ejectment at suit of landlord against 
tenant, that the latter or his attorney has been served with due notice of trial, the plaintiff 
shall not be nonsuited by default of defendant’s appearance, or of confession of lease, entry 
and ouster; but the production of consent rule, and undertaking of defendant, shall be 
sufficient evidence thereof; and the judge before whom ch cause shall be tried, whether 
defendant appear or not, shall permit plaintiff, after proof of his right to recover possession, 
to yo into evidence of the mesne profits thereof, which may have accrued from the 
determination of tenant's interest down to the time of the verdictin the cause, or to some 

receding day specially mentioned therein; and the jury on finding for plaintiff shall also 
we in their verdict the amount of the damages for inesne profits ; and such landlord 
shall not be barred from bringing trespass for the subsequent mesne profits down to the day 
of delivery of possession —Jb. s. 2. 

If on the trial verdict passes for plaintiff, but it appears to the judge that the finding 
of the jury was contrary to evidence, or that the damages are excessive, he may order 
execution to be stayed until the fifth day of the ensuing term, upon the defendant's com- 
plying with certain conditions.—J2. s, 3. . 

Where the landlord shall proceed under this act, but shall be nonsuited on the trial, or 
lose a verdict on the merits, he shall pay double costs—Jb. . 6. 

In ojectments by landlord against tenant, where the right of entry shall have accrued in 
or after Hilary or ‘Trinity terms respectively, the lessor of the plaintiff may serve a decla- 
ration within ten days after such right of entry accrued, with notice, requiring the tenant 
to appear and plead within ten days—provided that defendant shall have six clear days’ 
notice of trial before the assizes, and that a judge may, on the application of defendant, make 
an order for time to plead or to stay or set aside the proceedings, or to postpone the trial 
till next ussizey, if he shall see it expedient—1 Will. 1V. ¢. 70. 8. 36. 

In all ejectments at nisi prius, where plaintiff shall be entitled to recover, the judge may 
certify that plaintiff ought to have possession immediately, and he may thereupon isue & 
writ of possession accordingly. —J6, 8. 88, : 
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7. Larceny and Malicious Injury to Property. 
Consolidation Acts, 7 and 8 Geo. IV. cap. 29 and 30. 


[N.B. The sections of the respective Acts are quoted after each paragraph, those of the 
Malicious Injury Act (c. 30) being, for distinction, within parentheses.] 
Class I—Felonies punished with Death, 

Stealing any horse, mare, gelding, colt, filly, bull, cow, ox, heifer, calf, ram, ewe, sheep, 
cx lamb, or killing any such with intent to steal the carcase or any part thereof.—25. 

Arton,—Setting fire to any church, chapel, dissenting chapel, house, stable, mill, barn, 
&c., or any building used in trade or manufacture, whether in the possession of the offender 
or not. (2. 

Setting fire to any stack of corn, grain, pulse, straw, hay, or wood.—(17.) 

Riotously destroying, or beginning to destroy any church or other building described in 
sect. (2.) or any machinery employed in any manufacture.—(8.) 

Class 11.—Felonies punished with Transportation for Life, or not less than Seven Years ; 
or by Imprisonment for not more than Four Years, with or without (if amale) one, two, or 
three whippings, and with or without hard labour or solitary confinement. 

Breaking and entering any building, and stealing therein any chattel, &c. such building 
being within the curtilage of a dwelling-house, but not having any communication there- 
with, either immediate, or by means of a covered and inclosed passage leading from the 
one to the other.— 14. 

Breaking and entering any shop, warehouse, or counting-house, and stealing therein ny 

chattel, &e,—15, 

Corruptly taking any reward, under pretence of helping any person to any chattel, or 
other property, which by any felony or misdemeanor has been stolen, taken, or obtained, 
unless the person taking such reward shall cause the principal offender to be brought to 
trial—58. 

Breaking down any sea bank, or the bank of any river, canal, or marsh, whereby any 
lands shall be overflowed, or be in danger thereof; or maliciously destroying any lock, 
iluice, or work on any navigable river or canal.—(12.) 

Killing, wounding, or maiming any cattle.—(16. 

Destroying hopbinds growing on poles—(18.) 

Class I1].—Felonics punished by Transportation for not more than Fourteen, nor less than 
Seven Years, or by Imprisonment not exceeding Three Years, with or without (if a male) 
one, tio, or three whippings, and with or without hard labour or solitary confinement. 
[If the offender has before been convicted of felony, the punishment is the same as for any 

of the offences in Class II.] 

Receiving any property, knowing the same to have been stolen, where the original offence 
is a felony—54. 

Class 1V.—Felonies constituting Larceny, or punished in like manner as Larceny, vis.— 
by Transportation for Seven Years, or by Imprisonment not exceeding Two Years, with or 
without (of a male) one, two, or three whippings, and with or without hard labour or 
solitary confinement. : 

[If the offender has before been convicted of any felony, the punishment is the same as 
for any of the offences in Class II.] 

Conrsing, bunting, killing or wounding, or attempting to kill or wound, or snaring or 
carrying away, any deer in any inclosed forest, chase, or other land wherein deer are 
usually kept—26. 

Committing the like offence in the uninclased part of any forest, &c. for the seoond time. 
—26—(First time, see Class VII. 

Deer-keepers or their assintants finding any person in any forest, chase, &c., or in any 
inclosed field where deer are usually kept, with intent to commit any offence relative to the 
deer, may demand the guns, fire-arms, snares, or dogs of such person; and on refusal may 
seize the same —29. 

Beating or wounding any deer-keeper in the execution of hia duty—29. 

Stealing, or cutting or breaking with jntent to steal any glass or wood-work, or any metal, 
of any utensil or fixture, fixed in or to any building, or any thing of metal in any private 
Jand, or in any public square or street.—44. 

Stealing, or damaging or destroying with intent to steal or to do mischief, any tree, 
shrub or underwood, growing in any park, pleasure ground, garden, orchard, or avenue, of 
in any graund adjoining or belonging to a dwvelling-house, where the value of the articles 
stolen, or of the injury done, exceeds 1d.—38.—(19.) 

Conunitting the like offence in any other situation, where the value exceeds 6/.—38.—(19.) 
Committing the like offence in any situation, to the value of « shilling—for the third 
time, —39.—(20.)—(First and second time, sée Class VIL.) 























* The felonious taking of any personal chattel of another, without his consent, and 
against his will, with inteut to convert it to the use of the taker, ie leroeny at common law. 
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Stealing or damaging or destroying with intent to steal or to do mischief, any plant, 
root, fruit, or vegetable, growing in any garden, orchard, nursery, conservatory, ke— 
Sor fie second time-—42.—(21.)—(First time, see Class VIL) . 

troying, or damaging with intent to render useless, any thrashing machine, or ay 
machine or engine employed in any thanufacture, except those of silk, woollen, linen, 
cotton —(4. 

pane the piles or other materials of any sea bank, or of the bank of any river, 
canal or marsh ; or opening any floodgate, or doing any other mischief to any river or canal, 
with intent to obstruct the navigation thereof —(12.) 

Setting fire to any crop of corn, gruin, or pu'se, or to any part of a wood, coppice, or 
plantation, or to any furze, heath, or fern—(17.) 

Class V.— Misdemeanors, punished by Transportation, or by Fine and Imprisonment, or by 
either of the latler. 

Obtaining, by false pretence, any chattel, money, or valuable security, with intent to 
cheat or defraud any person of the same—53. 

Persons tried for obtaining property under false pretences, shall not be acquitted on the 
ground that the facts proved amount to larceny.—53. 

Receiving any property, knowing the same to have been stolen, or unlawfally taken or 
conversed where the original offence is a misdemeanor.—55.—( Punished as for a felony of 
cl Vv.) 

Dentecoing the dam of any fish-pond, or putting noxious matter therein, with intent to 
take or destroy, or so as to cause the loss of, any fish therein, or destroying the dam of 

pond—(15.) : 

Punished as for a felony of Class IV. 

Class VI.—Misdemeanors punished by Fine and Imprisonment. 

Taking or killing, in the night-time, any hare or coney in any warren or ground lawfully 
used for breeding or keeping of such.—30. 

‘Taking and destroying fish in any water running through any land adjoining to a dwell- 
ing-house.—34.—As to Angling, see Class VII. 

[The owner of any ground or fishery, or his servants, may demand the rods, lines, hooks, 
and nets of any person found unlawfully fishing, and upon refusal may seize the same—35.] 

‘Throwing down or destroying any turnpike-gate, or its appurtenances, or any toll-house 
or engine.—(14.) 

Class VIL—Offences, punished by Fine or Imprisonment, on Summary Conviction before 
one Justice. 

The limit of punishment is stated between brackets after each offence. In case of fine 
imposed, and not paid within a period appointed by the convicting justice, the offender is 
to be imprisoned (with or without hard labour) for not more than two calendar months, if 
the amount, with costs, does not exceed 5/.—four calendar months, if not 10/—six calendar 
months, if any higher sum—unless the amount be sooner paid.—67.—(33 )—Appeal lies 
to the Quarter Sessions, against any summary conviction where the sum udjudged exceeds 
54, the imprisonment exceeds one calendar month, or the conviction is by one jnstice only. 
—72.—(38.)—Prosecution to be within three calendar months after commission of offence. 
tt. —(29.) 

Hunting, killing, or wounding, or attempting to kill or wonnd,-or snaring or carrying 
away, any deer being in the uninclosed part of any forest, chase, &e.—26. 

For the first time, 50/.—For the second time, see Class 1V.] 

Having in possession, when searched by warrant, any deer, or the head, skin, or other 
part thereof, or any snare or engine for taking of deer, and not shewing before a justice 
that the wwe came lawfully by such deer, &c. or bad lawful occasion for such snare, &¢.— 
27.—{ 20. 

Setting or using any snare for deer, or destroying the fence of any land, where deer are 
201, 


























See as to seizing the guns, &c. of deer-stealers, sect. 20, Class IV.] 

Taking or killing, in the day time, any hare or coney in any warren or ground lawfully 
used for the breeding or keeping of such; or setting or using, at any time, any snare tur 
taking of hares or conies—30.—[5l.] 

Stealing any dog, or any beast or bird ordinarily kept in a state of confinement, not 
being the subject of Larceny at common law.—31. 

[For the first time 20/,, and value of animal ; for second time, 12 calendar months to 
hard labour. One or two whippings (if a male) in addition, on second conviction before 
two Justices.] 

Having in possession, when searched by warrant, any dog, or any such beast, or bird, 
or the skin or plumage thereof, knowing the same to have been stolen.—32. 

Same punishmentas in the last case.] 
Killing, wounding, or taking, any house dove or pigeon, under circumstances not 
amounting to Larceny, —33. 
(2 and value of bird.] vel 
ugling in the day time, in any water running through any land adjoining to a dwell- 
ing-house.—34.—[5/.)” f ee ee ag 
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"Taking or destroying, or attempting to take or destroy, any fish in any water being 
private property, or wherein there is a private right of fishery, but not running through any 
Jand adjoining to a dwelling-house—34.—[5¢, and value of fish.]—Angling in the day 
time, [2.] 

[Anglers, on delivery or seizure of their tackle, are exempt from penalty —35,] 
gly receiving stolen property, where original offence punishable on summary 
0. 











[Same punishment as an original offender.) : 

Stealing, or destroying or damaging with intent to steal or to do mischief, any tree, 
shrub, or underwood, to the value of Is —39.—(20.) 

[For first time 5/., and value of inj For second time 12 calendar months to hard 
lubour, One or two whippings (it amale) in addition, on second conviction before two 
justices.—For third time, see Class 1V.] 7 

Stealing, or breaking or destroying with intent to steal or to do mischief, any fence, 
wall, stile, or gate—40.—(23.) 

[Same punishment as in the last case for first and second time.—For third time, same as 
for second. 

Having in possession, when searched by warrant, the whole, or part of any tree, shrub, 
underwood, fence, post, &c., of the value of 2¢., and not shewing before a justice, that 
the party came lawfully by the same.—41. 

2/,, and value of article.] 
tealing, or damaging or destroying with intent to steal or to do mischief, any plant, 
root, fruit, or vegetable, growing in any garden, orchard, nursery, conservatory, ¥ 
1% 











For first time, 6 calendar months, with or without hard labour—or 20/., and value of 
article stolen, or of injury done —For second time, see Class IV.] 

Stealing, or damaging or destroying with intent to steal or to do mischief, any culti- 

Yael root or plant, growing in any land (but not ina garden, orchard or nureery)—43.— 
22. 

bee the first time, 1 calendar month, with or withont hard labour, or 20s. and value of 
article stolen or injury done, with commitment for non-payment.—For second time, 6 
calendar months to hard labour. One or two whippings (if » male) in addition, on second 

conviction before two justices. ] 

Damaging, injuring, or spoiling any real or personal property whatever, for which no 
punishment is before provided—(24.) 

[Compensation, not exceeding 5/., or commitment for 2 calendar months in default of 
payment.] Exceptions, trespasses where the’ party complained of acted under a reasonable 
supposition of right ; and trespasses, not wilful and malicious, committed in hunting, fish- 
dug, or pursuit of game. 

Class VIII.—Offence punished by Forfeiture of 501. to him that will sue. 

Advertising a reward for the return of stolen or lost property, and intimating that the 

erson producing the same will not be questioned, seized, or inquired after; or promising 
insuch advertisement to return any money which may have been paid for such property by 
way of purchase or loan.—59, 


Miscellaneous Enactments relating to the foregoing Offences. 

‘The owner of stolen property, prosecuting the thief or receiver to conviction, shall have 
restitution of his property.—57. 

Principals in the recond degree, to Felonies punishable under these acts, and accessories 
before the fact, shall be punished as principals in the first degree. Accessories after the 
fact (except receivers of stolen property) shall be punished by imprisonment not exceeding 
2 years, with or without hard labour or soli confinement. And aiders and abettors in 
misdemeanors shall be punished as principal offenders —61.—(26.) 

iders and abettors in offences punishable on summary conviction shall be punished as 
principals. —62.—(31.) 

Persons in the act of committing any offence, (except that of angling in the day time,) 
may be apprehended by any peace-officer, or by the owner of the property, without a war- 
rant. One justice, upon good groundg of suspicion, proved on oath, may grant a warrant 
to search for property stolen, &c. Any person, to whom any property suspected to have 
been stolen, &c., is offered for sale or pledge, may and is required to apprehend the party 
offering same.—t 28, 3 

Sums forfeited and penalties imposed, on summary conviction, are to be applied in aid of 
the county rate, except sums forfeited for the value of property stolen or injured, which are 
to be paid to the owner, if he is known, and has not been examined in proof of the 
offence —66.—(32.) 

Any person summarily convicted before a justice, if it be his first offence, may be dis- 
charged therefrom by such justice, on making satisfaction to the party aggrieved, for 
damages and costs.—G#.—(34.) 

A chime! conviction shall be a bar to any other proceedings for the same cause,—70. 
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aball bo guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted theraof, shall be liable to be transs 
ported for not exceeding fourteen years nor less than seven years, or to be imprisoned and 
ept to hard labour for not exceeding three years.—Jd. 8. 9. 

Provided always, that for the purposes of this act the night shall be considered to com- 
mence at the expiration of the first hour after sunset, and to conclude at the beginning of 
the last hour before sunrise.—Jb. 8, 12. 

That for the purposes of this act the word “Game” shall be deemed to include hares, 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black game, and bustards.—JU. s. 13. 


10. Prohibition of Man Traps, §c. 

If any person shall set or place, or cause to be et or placed, any spring gun, man trap, 
or other engine, with the intent that the same or whereby the xame may destroy or inflict 
grievous bodily harm upon a trespasser, or other person coming in contact therewith, 
such person shall be guilty of a mixdemeanor.—7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 18. 8. 1 

Provided, that it shall not be illegal to set any gin or trap, su 
usually set with the intent of destroying vermin.—Jb. 8. 2. 

And if any person shall knowingly and wilfully permit any such engine, which may have 
been set, fixed, or left in any place then being in or afterwards coming into his or her 
possession or occupation, by some other person, to continue so set or fixed, the person 
40 permitting the same to continue shall be deemed to have set and fixed such engine, with 
such intent as aforesaid.—J6. 8. 3. 

Provided, That it shall not be a misdemeanor, within the meaning of this act, to set, 
from sunset to sunrise, any engine in a dwelling-house for the protection thereof.—Jb... 4. 


11. Weights and Measures. 

Measure of Capacity—The standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for dry 
goods not measured by heap measure, shall be THE GALLON, containing ten pounds avoir- 
dupois weight of distilled water (weighed in air at the temperature of 62° Fahr., barometer 
at 30 in.), and such measure shall be the imperial standard gallon, and shall be the unit 
and only standard measure of capacity from which all other measures of capacity to be used, 
as well for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of liquids, as for dry goods not measured by 
heap measure, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained. All measures shall be taken 
in parts or multiples, or certain proportions of the said imperial standard gallon : and the 
quart shall he the fourth part, and the pint one-eighth of such standard gallon: two 
gallons shall be a peck, eight gallons shall be a bushel, aud eight bushels a quarter of corn 
or other dry goods not measured by heap measure.—5 Geo. LV. c. 74. 8. 6. 

The standard measure of capacity for coals, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, fruit, and all other 

is and things commonly ‘ald by heaped measure, shall be the aforesaid bushel, contain- 
ing eighty pounds avoirdupois of water as aforesaid, the same being made round, with a 
plain and even bottom, and being nineteen inches and a half from outside to outside of such 
standard measure as aforesaid.— Jb. s. 7. 

In making use of such bushel, all coals and other goods and things commonly sold by 
heaped measure shall be duly heaped up in such bushel in the form of a cone, such cone to 
be of the height of at least six inches, and the outside of the bushel to be the extremity of 
the base of such cone *: three bushels shall be a sack, and twelve sacks shall be a chaldron, 
1b. 8. 8. 

Provided, that any contracts, bargains, sales, and dealings made or had for or with 
respect to any coals, culm, lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, and all other goods and things 
commonly sold by heaped ‘measure, to be sold, delivered, done or agreed for by weight or 
measure, shall and may be either according to the standard of weight, or the standard for 
heaped measure ; but all contracts, sales, bargains, and dealings made or had for any other 
goods, wares, or merchandise, or other thing, to be sold, delivered, done or agreed for by 
‘weight, or measure, sball be made and had according to the standard of weight, or to the 
said gallon, or the parts, multiples or proportions thereof ; and in using the same the mea- 
sures shall not be heaped, but shall be stricken with a round stick or roller, straight and of 
the same diameter from end to end.—ZJ6. 8. 9. 

In all cases of dispute respecting the correctness of any measure of capacity, arising in a 
pe where recourse cannot be conveniently had to any verified copies or models, it shall 

lawful for any justice of the peace to ascertain the contents of such measure of capacity 
by direct reference tu the weight of pure or rain water which such measure is capable of 
containing, ten pounds avoirdupois weight of such water (at the temperature of 62° Fabr.) 
being the standard gallon ascertained by this act, the same being in bulk equal to 277 cubic 
inches and 274 one-thousandth parts of a cubic inch, and so in proportion for all parts or 
multiples of a gallon—I6. s. 14. 

‘All contracts, bargains, sales, and dealings which shall be made or had within any part of 
the United Kingdom for any work to be done, or for any goods, wares, merchandise or 
other thing to be sold, delivered, done, or agreed for by weight or measure, where no spe- 





as may have been 


















* By GGeo. 1V. c. 12. the outside diamgter of every measure for heaped goods is required 
‘to be atleast double the depth, and the height of the heap at least thrgestenrtbset the depth. 
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Gardens and Orcharde—by a tenth of their produce, to be set out from time to time, as 
ered. 


severed. 

‘Nursery Grounds—by a tenth part of their produce, whether fruits or plants, indige- 
nous or exotic, if sold in the way of trade. ‘ 

Timber—that is, oak, ash, and elm, above twenty years’ growth, are considered part of 
the freehold, and not liable to tithe, except when cut down and sold as fire-wood, or con- 
verted into charcoal. Other trees, as beech, &c. may, by the custom of particular districts, 
be deemed timber, and come within the privilege. As to the loppings and branches of timber 
trees, and the shoots that arise from old stems, there are very nice distinctions, which our 
limits will not admit of being detailed. 

Underwood—generally, is liable to tithe, which is to be set out as cut in rows or bundles, 

Wood, broom, or furze—cut for fuel, and consumed in the house, being in the same parish 
where it grew, is not titheable. 

Hop-poles—are not titheable. 

2. Or SHExp—The tithes are to be taken as follows :— 

Lambs—by every tenth lamb, to be taken away when able to live upon the same food 
asthe dam; and the tenth of the value of the odd numbers: if sold upon the fall, the 
tenth of what they sold for: bought-in and put-to ewes, by an agistment tithe, to be com- 
‘puted from the time of weaning, unless kept until shear-day and sheared. 

Ewes and Lambs—sold or removed out of the parish before shear-day, by an agistment 
tithe, to be computed from the last shear-day. 

Feeding Sheep, Shearlings, or Hogs bred, or bought in—by an agistment tithe, if sold 
or removed before shear-day to be computed from the last shear-day; but, if bought in 
from that day, until sold or removed. 

‘Sheep.—Bought in and kept until shear-day, by the tenth weight of their wool. 

Sheep dying—Dying after sheat-day of the rot, or otherwise, whether bought in or 
bred upon the farm, by an agistment tithe, to be computed from the last shear-day, if bred 
on the farm ; but, if bought in, from that time until they died. 

Ewes removed out of the Parish to lamb—by the tenth lamb, according to the number 
of ewes, and by the tenth of the value for the odd numbers. 

Ewes or other Sheep removed out of the Parish to be sheared—by the tenth fleece, accord- 
ing to the number, and by the tenth of the weight of the odd fleeces. 

Wool.—The tenth part by weight at the time of shearing. The parson is entitled to 
the tithe of wool of lambs, though he has received the tithe of the lambs in their wool. 

3. Or Beasts.—The tithes age to be taken as follows :— 

Catves—by the tenth, if ten or more ; to be taken at the time of weaning, and by a 
tenth of the value of odd number ; if one or more, and sold upon the fall, or fed for the 
butchers,—by the tenth of the price sold for, and in the same manner for all above ten. 

Calves reared for the Plough or Pail—yield no tithe ; but, if sold or removed before they 
are worked or milked, by an agistment tithe, to be computed from the time they become 
yearlings, until sold or removed. 

Working Beasts—yield no tithe while working, unless they work for hire or profit, ar 
are employed in another parish than that in which the owner lives; then by an agistment 
tithe. 

Beasts turned off to feed—by an agistment tithe, to be computed from the day turned 
off until sold or removed. 

Cows sold before Calving, or Dying—by an agistment tithe, to be computed from the 
time they were let dry, until they were sold or d 

Beasts bought in and sold again—by an agistment tithe, to he computed from the day 
bought in, until sold, except when kept in the straw-yard, and fed with straw; but no 
exception, if fed with hay, though the hay had before paid tithe. 

Mitk._—The whole of the milk obtained on each tenth milking, as well in the morning as 
in the evening, to be computed from the time the first cow, after calving, is brought to the 
pail and milked; and so of every cow after calving ; and no regard is paid to what they eat. 

The cow-keeper is to give nutice to the parson when and where he goes to milk his cows, 
and he is to draw the milk into vessels of his own ; but the parson is to carry it from thence 
in his own vessels, unless there be a custom in the parish for the cow-keeper to deliver it 
elsewhere, or at the church porch; and unless he milk his cows in another parish than 
that in which they are fed ; for the tithe of milk is payable to the parson of the parish in 
which the cows are fed, and not in that in which they are milked ; in this case therefore 
he is not obliged to fetch it, but the cow-keeper must bring it to him. 

4. Or Horses.—The tithes are taken in the following manner : 

Foals—by the tenth, if ten, to be taken at the time of weaning; and by the tenth of 
the value of all above or under ten: if sold before used for the plough, by an agistment 
tithe, to be computed from the time they become yearlings, until sold ur removed. 

Horses kept for working the farm yield no tithe while working ; but, if used for hire or 
profit, or employed in another parish than that in which the owner lives, then by uu agist~ 
ment tithe. 

‘Saddle and Pleasure Horses.—Saddle horses, and horses used for pleasure only, yield no 
tithe; but, if used for hire or profit, by an agistment tithe. 
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So, also, where tithes are doly set ont, and afterwards ® lay person takes them away, 
an action of trempare lies, sav ied ty ial Sie vasichicses 

In the Court of Exchequer, upon a a parson against bis parishioner for 
a discovery ‘rd-rabtracton of tithes, the court deorces the sidgle value, with conte and 
payment in futuro. d 

‘And it is said in an old case, that a bill may be for a discovery (in order to me for the 
seule value at common law), though he does not offer to take the single value only; but 

is is doubted. 

The Court of Chancery possesses the same jurisdiction, also, as the Court of Exchequer, 
in relation to the subtraction of tithes. sigs 





any suit commenc 
ti 


es, unless witl 





goods of such person.—s. 10. 

But any person aggrieved by any judgment. given by auch two justices, may appeal to 
the next quarter-sessions ; and if the justices then present find cause to confirm the judg- 
ment, they shall give costs against the a t, to be levied by distress and sale of goods. 
‘And no proceedings under this act shall be removed or superseded by certiorari, or other 
writ, unless the title of such tithes, offerings, oblations, or obventions, be in question.+ 
8.7. 

‘And where any person complained of, for subtracting small tithes or offerings, shall, be- 
fore the justices, insist upon any prescription, composition, or modus, agreement or title, 
and deliver the same in writing to the justices, subscribed by him; and shall then give to 
the party complaining, security, to the satisfaction of the justices, to pay all such costs and 

‘as upon a trial at law shall be given against him, in case the said prescription shall 
not be allowed ;—the justices shall forbear to give judgment in the matter, and the persons 
complaining shall be at liberty to prosecute such persons for their subtraction in any other 
court.—s. 8. 

‘And every person who shall obtain any judgment, or against whom any judgment shall 
be obtained, shall cause the same to be enrolled at the next quarter-sessions.—s. 9. 

This act shall not extend to any tithes or offerings within London, nor to any other city 
or town corporate, where the same are settled by act of parliament.—s. 5, 








* Not less than four days, nor more than eight, 27 Geo. IJ. c.20. The costs of the dis- 
tress and sale will now be regulated by 57 Geo. IIT. c. 93, ante. 
+ In the construction of this statute, it has been held that, if the party insist on any 
matter of law before the justices, which is any way doubtful, as on a custom in » parish to 
i of a certain kind of tithes, or the like,—the order may be removed. 








ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 





LINE, 
2 From the bottom for, March read Mars| 


be 


top for, Decandria, &c., to 10 dele, &e., to. 
top for, Digymia read Digyaia. 


about a quarter of an inch. 


», regularity of fattening is read 





2  — _ _ bottom for, applys in read applies to. 
18 —_ bottom for, half an inch read 
6 —  _ bottom for, 14, 15, read 18, 14. 
6 — top for, preceding read succeeding. 
25 —— top for, Monagynia read Monogynia. 
24 — bottom for, Grossularce read Grossulaces. 
a — _ bottom for, Humulis read Humalus. 
1g —— bottom for, Fugi read Fungi. 
36 — _ top for, In stall fecding, cattle, 
in stall feeding, fattening cattle regularity is. 
24 =— bottom for, Solanw read Solanes. 
23  —— top for, Rhyum Enneandria Trigenia read Rheum Enneandria 
Trigynia. 
3  —— __ bottom for, tenantry read tenancy. 
7  — top, after broad-shared insert inh year oats, 
9  — top for, turned all over read limed all over. 
30 — top forythe occasional read an occasional. 
81 — + bottom for, unless read though on the contrary if. 
18 — __ bottom for, Mongynia Linn. and Ructacee read Monogynia 
Linn. and Rutacee. : 
8 —  topfor, Dyginia read Digyaia. 
10 —— top for, the ewes read the greater part of the ewes. 
27 — top, after their youn; i 
+ — however it wil! I 
5 —— top for seed read swides. 
2 —— _ tep for, on the surface read dislodged from the surface. 
24 — top for, lamb read sheep. 
‘5 —— bottom for, sheep read lambs. 
27 — top for, four in read four hogs in. 
21 —— bottom for, Luguminoses read Leguminoss. 


(eNTBRED AT STATIONERS’-HALL,] 
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CORMACK, SON, A ee SINCLAIR, - 
Respectfully inform the Nobility, sor ofthe en they hare opened their Con- 





fares peracid Ber ine Meron 
aria cy see aed hare srened’ Sop forthe mls ‘of Seeds of all de- 


Orders for ‘Seeds of Fozig ps aay fy) for Permanent Pastore and the 
husbandry, a orien in the incus Woburnensia,” carefully. come! 
to any extent for prom; ment. 
ir. Sinckaie will pe Peaserentiend {o any enquiries upon the ete 
‘There are fourapproaches to the Terme, Viz. one at each end, and one at cach skle 
of the centre avenue. 





At the late meeting of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, there was 
exhibited from Conmick, Sox and Sixctaim’s, Nurserymen, Seodsmen, and Bed- 
fet Comer Covet pee New Croas, London, seeds of the Dears, 


Jand, of various qualities, in id be Scot! rip Ireland, eonreedts to pasture 
with the seeds of these grosses, and in every instance affordi et 
Lt was therefore now, within the power of the Agriculturist to ‘colnet fallow to per- 





manent pasture, in quality equal to ancient meadow land, according to the soil, me the reli = 
bi one nen ks ay v ‘should be n 


and free 

the: land, hea ae in heart, ent 7 
torts ta th catia aca of soil, and thet 
ants By these 
pasture, requiring many, 
sndrevol year ected ate sh ace in ny a rata 


rong stp deaig tone 


many different species of required 
Teason 


KO pert The 

would teevidents ‘when it was found (and which would be found by any one who would 
observe the growih of the grasses for one season) that ea ic pete of fgrass bos ite 
own peculiar season of being in pabaie eee that nota month, tbe April to 


November, occurs, but which has one or more distinct species of ‘a greater per- 

fection of growth, than at any other time te year. apps wi ae ‘one or two 

eiemit masses are sown ina re, there may be said to to be caly ons erep in the year ; 
wi when those 





am combined, which come in perfection successively every month, 
from spring fo winter, a succession of rich i Ke 


distinction so well known, between a 1 pastures, formed of rye rare and ~ 


tothe impart his branch ot praca hs the count et was indebied for the same 
to the illustrious nobleman (the Dake of Bedford.) 


os sree vanes 
to the practice now alluded to, and bs pe every instance 
ocoess, 











